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PREFACE. 


THIS  account  of  the  Mission  of  the  Canadian  Presby- 
tenan  Church  in  Malwa,  Central  India,  is  designed 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  information 
concemmg  the  country  and  its  people,  and  the  progress 
of  the  work,  together  with  its  problems.  It  is  hoped 
that  It  will  still  further  deepen  this  interest,  and  lead 
to  a  more  intelligent  grasp  of  the  situation  and  of  the 
problems  to  be  solved  in  evangelizing  that  portion  of 
India  which  God  has  in  His  providence  assigned  to  our 
Church  as  its  special  field. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Christianity  in  India 
indicates  the  stage  reached  when  our  Church  began  to 
take  part  in  the  great  work  of  displacing  India's  ancient 
religions.  Brief  notes  on  the  geographical  position  of 
Malvya,  its  physical  features,  its  climate,  its  political 
relations,  its  history  and  its  inhabitants,  are  given  to 
help  the   reader  to  understand  the  environment  of  the 

"J'tl'^l^,"^.-  ^^""^  ^°"°^«  ^°  account  of  the  planting 
of  the  Mission  and  of  the  various  agencies  and  methods 
by  which  the  Christian  forces  attack  the  strongholds  of 

An  attempt  is  then  made  to  gather  up  in  a  brief 
satemedt  the  results  of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  labor 
and  to  indicate  some  of  the  needs  and  problems  that 
confront  us  in  the  field.  A  chronological  sketch  is  added 
in  which  brief  references  are  made  to  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  work. 

f^.^^u^  the  Lord  of  the  Kingdom  use  this  statement  of 
the  things  that  are  being  done  and  of  those  that  are  to 
ao,  in  stirring  up  some  to  work  more  earnestly  with 
Malwa^^°*^°^  the  Christian  Church  on  the  plains  of 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

I.   APOSTOLIC   ORIGIN. 

CHRISTIANITY  was  introduced  into  India  very 
early-possibly  during  the  time  of  the  apostles. 
t«  v  fnnn'J  fl,  "  ^gypt.  before  the  end  of  the  fifsTcen- 
S' t;h?o  *f^jrj^.*y  *°  *^^  w^tern  and  southern  coasts 
of  India  and  Christian  merchants,  dealing  in  cloths 
spices  and  gems  of  Ceylon  and  South  India  ioid  carry 
S?^-^  aT*^  ^^I"^-  .?«ntaenus,  head  of  the  divinity 
"SS^  '"  .t^^""^^'^'  '"  ^•^-  ^90  visited  India  and 
1  1,^  .*?^^  *^?  ^P°^*^^  Bartholomew  had  already 
preached  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  he  brought  back  to 
wlnnrJ/^p"^"^"/-  Hebrew."*  In  325/ Johannes,  a 
bishop  of  Persia,  claimed,  in  some  sense,  to  repres^t 
India  at  the  council  of  Nicaea.  represent 

II.   NESTORIAN  TYPE. 

OrJ^r.^'^:  535.  historic  light  becomes  more  distinct. 
Cosmos,  a  travelling  merchant,  tells  us  that  he  found 
n«  t  'L"?'^"""'**^'  churches  and  bishops  in  Ceylon, 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  at  Kalyan,  where  a  Free  Church 
mi^ion  now  existe.  and  in  the  island  of  Sokotra.     By 

N^toriSfii       I?"'"''  .^^^   ^^°™^   permeated   with 
w^tonanism.      It  spread  over  a  large  part  of  South 
India,  and  even  to  China.      In  the  sixth  century  N^tor 
lan  missionaries  from  Edessa  and  elsewhere  went  abroad 

ZttfJ  I^^  ^^  ?"  Travancore.  and  the  Nestorian 
S^  r  in^-  ""  M'5  in  Shen-si.  in  China,  indicate  by 
their  inscnp     ns  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  Nestorian 
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teaching.  At  th-  present  time  the  remnants  of  this 
ancient  church,  known  as  Syrian  Christians,  including 
the  Jacobites,  number  about  571,000.  Dr.  George  Smith, 
in  his  *'  Conversion  of  India,"  points  out  that  it  failed  to 
utilize  its  opportunity,  when  the  native  princes  and 
people  of  India  gave  it  shelter  at  a  time  when  Islam  was 
crushing  Christianity  out  of  Western  Asia.  Because 
of  its  metaphysical  speculations  and  its  unscriptural 
teaching  concerning  the  divinity  of  Christ,  it  failed  to 
create  a  self -propagating  Christian  Church. 

III.    ROMAN  TYPE. 

Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveller,  tells  of  Christian 
churches  existing  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
in  several  parts  of  India.  But  they  were  devoid  of 
spiritiial  life  and  influence.  Half  a  century  la^er, 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  missi  )inries  commenced 
activities  in  India.  The  first  to  begin  Roman  Catholic 
missions  in  India  was  John  of  Monte  Corvino.  Prominent 
among  his  successors  was  Jordanus,  from  whose  letters 
two  things  are  evident:— (i)  That  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Indian  Christians  had  become  verv  corrupt 
in  doctrine  and  practice ;  and  (2)  that  the  Hindus  were 
open  to  the  Gospel.  He  says,  in  reference  to  the  latter  : 
"Among  the  idolaters  a  man  may  with  safety  expound 
the  Word  of  the  Lord,  nor  is  any  one  among  the  idolaters 
hindered  from  being  baptized,  throughout  all  the  East." 
And  again,  "Whilst  I  was  among  those  schismatics 
and  unbelievers,  I  believe  that  more  than  ten  thousand, 
or  thereabouts,  were  converted  to  our  faith."  Other 
missionaries  followed  from  time  to  time  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  again  Christian- 
ity failed  "  because  of  its  using  political  methods 
and  unspiritual  weapons  which  our  lyord  Himself 
denounced." 

IV.     PORTUGUESE  AND  JESUIT  EFFORTS. 

The  Pope  speedily  took  advantage  of  the  Portuguese 
intercourse  with  India  to  plant  there  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  1542,  Xavier  was  sent  out  as  head  of  the 
Jesuit  Mission.     He  made  Goa  the  centre  of  operations. 


CHRISTIAKITY  IN  INDIA.  u 

biit  he  himself  travelled  far  and  baptized  multitudes 
His  converts  were  required  merely  to  recite  the  creed, 
JfP^^S?*  »«w  prayers,  and  to  receive  the  rite  of  baptism, 
while  in  life  and  character  they  diflFered  little,  if  at  all. 
from  the  heathen. 

He  was  full  of  zeal  and  concern  for  the  salvation  of 
the  people,  but  never  acquired  their  language,  doing  his 
work  chiefly  through  an  interpreter.     Hi!  Experience 
alike  among  the  poor  and  the  rich  led  him  to  trust  to 
baptism  of  children  and  their  instruction  as  the  chief 
means  of  gathering  the  people  of  India  into  the  Church. 
He  despaired  of  converting  Indian  adults  without  the 
^ular  arm,   and  so  in   1545  he  asked  John   III.   of 
Portugal   for  permission   to  introduce  into    India    the 
_   Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition."     This  was  established 
m  1560  at  Goa.  and  for  250  years  this  device  of  Satan 
with  more  or  less  continuity  dia  its  accursed  work      It 
was  abolished  under  British  pressure  in   1816.     This 
T  It  t"^"^  ^^  employed  not  only  against  Hindus 
and    Muhammadans,   but   also   against  Jews  and   Nes- 
tonan    Christians,    with   a  view  to  their  conversion  to 
Rome.     When  the  Porti  guese  landed  on  the   Malabar 
coast  they  found  a  community  of  Christians  who  did 
not   recognize   the    Pope    nor    worship    images  of  the 
Saviour  and  of  the  Virgin,   nor  adore  the   Mass.  and 
they  resolved  tttat  these  heretics  should  be  compelled  to 
accept  the  teaching  of  the  Romish  Church  or  cease  to 
exist.     In  1595  Archbishop  Menezes  set  out  with  full 
power  commissioned  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  the  Nestorian  Church.     It  took  but 
four  years  to  do  the  work.     The  sacred  books,  missals, 
oil  and   church   ornaments  were  publicly   burned,  and 
their  religion  publicly  abolished.     On  the  firet  oppor- 
tunity,   however,    when    the    political    power    of    the 
Portuguese  was  broken  by  the  Dutch,  a  section  of  the 
byrian  Christians  in  1665  renounced  allegiance  to  the 
Jesuit  bishops  and  they  still  retain  their  independence 
ChStian^  ^'iniber  248.741  and  are  known  as  Jacobite 

Finding  that  the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  of  Xavier 
the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  temporal  power  of 
the    Portuguese   government,    failed    to   estabJish    the 
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numbeis  of^l  S»l«    hth      J  ?"''  t«'««<i«i  large 
ChristiM,  faith  •  *'*'"  *"''  '<"'•  to  P««««  tie 

wool.     ThedaywM8S,r?^"'V??'~«°n  and 

evenings  in  cfarnrand  VSot  t"^"'' ^VJ^* 
union  of  Christianitv  Zith  i„^^  ^  service.     This 


pnesiftood.    Said  one  of  their  order  •  '  •  The  Chril 
?ion  cannot  b''  reirard«i  nc  «-f ." -irLv. .  -^  °^  ^""S" 


tirnrdl^onT^i;^tb'^"^;3t?Li^^^^^^^^^^^ 

native  preachers.  But  threenJal  tfS^i^  ?*'°'"^  ^^ 
such  inherent  weaknis«f  !Si        °^^^^°^  adopted  had 

true  nature  of  ufrreS  of  St'^w"''"?^  *°  ^^^ 
expedients  Romanism  ffi  ?o  inS^V,  *^I  "^'^'^  ^"  '*» 
of  Christianity  into  The  a>mit?v  -??"**  J^!  ^^*^'  ^°^*^e 
in  enrolling  vast  numb^  i^i,.  y^"?"  '*  succeeded 

L'S^L^teTlSrce^^^^^^^  litS^ir  *.^^  T^°^  ^^  "SrltS 

aroundthem      They  ielStSfm-'^    ''^"^  *^^  ^^^^hen 

the  Bible,   trustinffor   saCbno'S°'""''^'^^^^ 

church  rites,  and  ifrgely  dom,W^  u.  ^    ^f"*?  ,  ^nd 

caste.  Save  by  naturS  incrSthe^lre  bv  no  tS"""^^"  ,°/ 

propagating  church.     SinceX  death  of  v   "^^^^^  ^self. 

Romish  missions  in  India^ave  iSli^  fnV^  '"  '^i'' 

onlytwo-thirds,  while  Prot^fflnf??^^-       ?  34©  years  by 

in    the   last    fiftrySS  Irom    i^V^  ^^^^  ^°^^e«sed 

one  million  ^  '^°°'   ^^"*    9i,ooo   to   over 
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V.   DUTCH   MISSIONS,    1639-1759. 

».,..Tll*TCj!ii.*'*uP°'^E.**'  the  Portuguese  was  broken  up 
I^il5  ♦u  **^^'  "^hose  »h«P9  during  the  seventeenth  century 
Si^tt  'VS:J^  \^u  »^°^  o'  the  Portuguese  in  thi 
sixteenth  During  the  period  of  Dutch  supremacy  in 
India  lasting  laoyearg,  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland 
•ought  to  use  political  power  to  establish  Christianity. 
This  policy  induced  large  numbers,  especially  in  Ceylon, 
for  the  sake  of  politick  favours,  to  «?cq>t  the  Christian 
faith  m  Ignorance  and  hypocrisy,  only,  however,  to  reject 

!!.rn''!'l*"^'^^*°'ii?  *"/"•  *h«  E"8>«'»  conquests  broke 
Je  Dutchjower.  The  half-million  of  converts  speedily 
d^Mppeared  when  the  Dutch  penal  laws  in  referSice  to 
religion  were  abolished  Like  the  Nestorians  and  the 
Romanists,  the  Reformed  Church  used  means  of  which 
It  said  Itself  "such  things  are  not  of  Christ,  nor 
calculated  to  advance  His  kingdom." 

VI.    LUTHERAN  MISSIONS,  1705-1817. 

In  the  Danish  settlements  at  Tranquebar,  in  170s 
began  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Protestant 
mission  in  India.     Under  the  patronage  of  the  Kine  of 
Denmark,  Ziegenbalg  and  Plutchau  began  to  work  alone 
new  lines  and  to  adopt  methods  more  in  harmony  with 
the  nature  of  Christianity.     They  and  their  successors 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  speech  of  the  people 
preached    in    the    vernacular,    and    established    villajte 
schools.     For  about  a  century  the  work  was  prosecuted 
resulting  in  a  community  of  50,000  converts  scattered 
a^ong  the  south-eastern  coast  as  far  north  as   Madras 
After  Schultz,   who  translated  the   whole    Bible    into 
Hindustani,   and    the    great    and    good  Schwartz,   the 

«  ^  ^L°l/^l^i""^^^"*  Missions,  whose  death  was 
mourned  alike  by  English  governors  and  Hindu  princes 
came  a  succession  of  men  of  a  rationalistic  type,  and  the 
work  fell  to  pieces.  The  Danish  and  German  mission- 
ari^  pursued  the  fatal  policy  of  making  a  compromise 
with  Hinduism,  recognizing  caste  as  a  social  distinction 
and  tolerating  it  even  at  the  Lord's  table.  Distrust 
dissensions,  pride  and  jealousy  rent  the  churches  and 
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Sr»duald^ipJStnSlT^.ir^l  ^l""^'     With  thj 

disorganized  and  the  cSnve^'  ;?a./5L''*"12:*'^«'  **«»«« 
the  first  quarter  of  thrn.wl.'??"*'***'  ^^  ^^e  end  of 
Mission  aTa  drstiictive  olr*''  "^^"^  ^^^  Lutheran 
exist,  and  its  Z^t^  Zf^^^^l^^f  ^"«»  »<> 
»834.into  the  Chwc?  MilTon  *^*?^'  '!??  ^^^^  »<> 
missions  that  came  in  to^^upy^tb^^SJ.  '^'^  '"'"  ^^'^ 

VII.    ENOUSH  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS.    1793 

India  be^f  Sth  tL  aiven^or'.h  '^'  "^^  '^'^hs  of 
represent^  by  such  chapfainrof  ?L  p  ^?'S^"«^  ^^'^ 
as  David  BroL.  ClaSs  Kananlt  S^^^^^^^ 
by  such  civilians  as  Charles  rrL^/wi?"'^^^^^'^^"'' 
and  George  Udny.  and  bv^,,S-'  ^'"'?'°  Chambers 
Marshman  and  Ward       ^      ^  missionaries  as  Carey, 

of  ^.^u^rin'd^^^Jrr^;^^^^^^^^^ 

earnest  religion  in  the  latter  Mrt  S  *?*  '^'Z'^*^  °^ 
century,  and  in  an  awakened  h,tS?t  ?„  tl  ^  eighteenth 
heathen  people.  The  rS  ^t  ,^  •  ^^^  condition  of 
was  the  t^ri^ginninrof  ProtS' T" -"^.^  movement 
commencement  S  th?  nL^Snfh  "'  T''''^""  ^^  the 
settlement  of  the  miioSLriif  n  "*"  w*^"  ^"  the 
Ward,  at  Seram^re  S^  *T  '  ^^""^^^  Marshm^-ji  and 
goverAmentln^S.  "and  't  gr'^*'°".°f  ^^^  ^^^nish 

Christian  forces  alo^'defi„ite"iniVnfrMS"°"  ^^  -'^^ 
created  by  the  relieionrnfthL  f  ^  ^^  ^he  conditions 

persistent'^and   etef  muufnlviL  ""li  ^^^'^  .^«^^"  those 
efforts  to  supplanfthS^  2&  ^"^  .«y:er  intensifying 

in  aChristiaS^SmmunTyS  fr:.?  inH  ''u'''  T""''^ 

rL^:?^i^-ftdr- -^^^^^^^^^^ 
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reason  of  India's  teeming  multitudes,  its  vast  congeries 
of  races,  tnbes  and  peoples,  so  diverse  in  origin,  custom 
and  religion,  its  great  variety  of  languages,  its  peculiar 
organization  of  caste,  binding  the  whole  as  with  chains 
of  steel.  Much  of  previous  eflFort  to  convert  India  had 
not  only  jrought  little  or  no  permanent  good,  but  had 
even  left  a  heritage  oi  evil  that  has  to  the  present  day 
handicapped  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  its  conflict  with 
opposing  fa:ths.  Further,  the  evil  ^  xample  of  men  from 
Kuropean  lands,  bearing  the  name  of  Christ,  but 
iisgracmg  it  by  dissolute  lives,  the  intolerant  and  hostile 
attitude  of  the  East  India  Company  towards  missions 
and  Its  open  support  of  heathen  customs  increased  the 
difficulty. 

Having  been  refused  a  passage  on  an  East  India 
vessel,  Carey  went  to  India  in  a  Danish  ship,  landing  at 
Calcutta,  November  nth,  1793,— a  noteworthy  date,  for 
then  there  stepped  on  the  shores  of  India  a  man  of 
might,  who,  before  his  day  was  done,  dealt  many  a  heavy 
blow  at  the  gods  of  the  land. 

Six  years  of  waiting,  struggling  for  subsistence,  sup- 
mntending  an  indigo  factory,  studying  Bengali  and 
Sanscrit,  preaching  as  opportunity  offered,  and  then 
came  Marshman  and  Ward,  the  settlement  in  Serampore 
under  Danish  protection,  and  the  beginnirg  of  orjjanized 
labour  in  1800. 

For  thirteen  years  these  admirable  me,  worked  to 
good  purpose,  supporting  themselves  ana  their  work 
by  their  earnings,  teaching  schools,  translating  and 
printing  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching  to  the  natives 
After  a  stubborn  fight  in  parliament  by  the  friends 
of  missions,  a  clause,  giving  a  measure  of  freedom  to 
missionaries  to  enter  ai:u  work  in  India,  was  insei  d 
in  the  new  charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  181 3 
Advantage  was  soon  taken  of  this  removal  of  the 
restriction.  The  London  Mission  Society,  founded  in 
1795,  had,  in  1804,  begun  work  in  Travancore,  in  South 
India,  and  it  now  extended  its  operations.  The  Church 
Mission  Society,  the  Wesleyan  and  the  American  Board 
at  once  sent  forth  representatives,  and  before  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century  had  ended,  missions  were  planted 
m   various   parts   of  India.     Great    Britain,    Ireland 
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America  and  Canada  had  beeun  tr.  t.u 

hshing  centres  of  ChrisSan  foSL  °  take  part  in  estab- 

forth  their  contingents  to  tSenlrf^tffu^*'''   ^^^«    sent 
There  are  now  ime  sixty5ou?^V    *^^  ^^^^  «>°flict. 
for  the  conversion   of  India      it^?^'^"^"«  ^^^-^ing 
century  Protestant  Christiaiiiv  wl,  S^  beginning  of  thi 
small,  scattered  and  o£cu?e  o^n^  ^presented  by  a  few 
Jts  close  Christian  miitns  w^r^IS'^n^'  *^°^^^«  •  ^' 
from  the  Himalayas  to  CanTrLl  "^  ^J  °^^^  ^^e  land, 
diversity  the  native  ch^chS  ^n?tT-     "^"^  ^""^^'^  «! 
WgrowntoacommuS5moreS«n'lif  '°'^"'°"  ^^'^h. 
milhon,  whose  power  aSd  influent  «f  ^^^-q>^arters  of  a 
future  must  noVbe  reckoi^  S^Sf    it^*?°^  *°  ^^^ia's 
ment  and  the  people  of  theSnd!    '    ^^  ^^  ^^  «''''^^^- 

»    ""ig  or  the  present 


Denominations. 


Abyssinian 
Anglican  Communioii 
American  . 
Baptist   ..."■' 
Calvinist     .    .    '    '    ' 

Congregationalist  ' 
t^reek    .    . 

Indefinite  beliefs 
MethSt"""  ^"'^''  Denominat, 

PrSbSr'"'"'-" 
Quaker  .    .  '    • 

Koman  Catholics  '.    ' 
Salvationist 


Denominations  noi  returned' 
Total,  India,  1901  . 

'V  .'    .'    .'    '    ' 
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CHAPTER   II. 

MALWA  :  THE  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

I.    GEOGRAPHICAI,. 

INDIA  is  a  vast  triangular  peninsula  stretching  from 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  1900  miles  intc  the  sea 
Its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  of  nearly 
equal  extent.     It  is  larger  than  the  continent  of  Europe 
excludmg  Russia,  and  is  the  home  of  294.266,701  people 
whose  languages,   not  taking    into   account   European 
tongues,  or  those  spoken  by  less  than  one  thousand 
people,. number  seventy-eight  or  more.     A  considerable 
number  of  these  languages  are  spoken  by  not  less  than 
twenty  millions  each. 

India,  south  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  by  its 
physical  configuration  is  divided  into  two  parts  — 
I'  7^«  northern  river  plains,  2.  The  southern  table- 
land. The  former  is  a  vast  tract,  neariy  level,  gently 
sloping  from  the  base  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  Ganges 
valley,  and  then  gradually  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
Vindhya  Mountains,  which  on  their  southern  side  dip 
precipitously  to  the  valley  of  the  Nerbada.  The  latter 
IS  the  great  upland  region  south  of  the  Vindhyas,  and 
and  separated  from  them  by  the  Nerbada  valley  and  the 
Satpura  mountains,  which  form  the  northern  buttress  for 
the  tableland  known  as  the  Deccan,  while  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Ghats,  meeting  at  Cape  Comorin,  support 
the  two  sides. 

Central  India  is  the  name  of  a  political  division, 
consisting  of  two  unequal  portions,  almost  wholly  sepa- 
rated by  an  intervening  district  of  the  Central  Provinces 
It  lies  to  the  west  of  the  heart  of  India,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  included  within  the  main  rivers  of  the 
Chambal,  the  Jumna,  the  Sone,  and  the  Nerbada. 

Malwa  is  the  historic  name  of  a  region  that  comprises 
the  chief  part  of  the  western  portion  of  Central  India. 
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and  Gujerat  on  the  west  ''''*"  °"  ^^^  «>"th, 

n.    PHYSICAL  ASPECTS. 

i^-t'lZULZ'':^'l^^}l^'^'-^^'  averaging  I  500 
of  the  VindhyrtotTe  "fiTo/^rh;  rlT  *\-  -^^er^h'S 
topped  hills  rising  abruptrfrom  ^h.?'*^,  ^'"^-  F^^t- 
rocky  ridges  covered  ^,ShJr,T  a  ^^""^^  P^^'"'  ^nd  low 
the  monotony  of  thtpTteal  "\ris  c^r'^^K'""^^'  ^^^^^ 
watercourses  and  riveVs   wh/rh  7     1  "^  V?  ^y  numerous 

to  rushing  torrenS  rJndlriilaH  orn'"-"^  '"^°°  ^^--H 
which  after  the  rains  sS^t^-  f?'^^^  ""Passable,  but 
pear  altogether,  Ieav"n/on^  wfnT^  °^  disap- 

^,  The  broad,  undu  ating IXf  Z  ^ff  °^  ^vhitesand. 
black  soil  which,  with  fheol.  *  "^^'y^^arich 

excellent  crops.  In  some  areS  tS  '■"'"^^"'  Produces 
shallow,  especially  on  thTsloiJs  of  J^  S  '^  ^'^^^  ^nd 
m  the  depressions  between  th?m  ?L  ^-  ^^^  °^  ^*"«'  ^ut 
known  as  black  cottons^?   so^  the  disintegrated  basalt, 

and  has  a  remarkabrCe;  of  S^- '•'^'P'^  ""^  ^^^'I'tv 
rainfall  is  confined  to^^L?,  retaining  moisture.     The 

sufficient  for  certain  crops   sul  V.'  ^°^  '«  ordinarily 

etc.  Other  crops  can  Tra'S  ^.71"^*'.  ^^'^^y^  g^ani. 
numerous  wells  and  from  art^o,:i  ^  ^^  irrigation  from 
ming  the  wateis  of  catchment IrSL  ^""^^  "^^^^  ^^  ^^"^- 
of  tl^e'^c^t^y''^:^^^^^^  V'^t""^  ^^--  ^^^  -Pect 
com  without  fence  or  hedee  lt^\  T^  ^^  ^^^^t  Vnd 
In  the  opium  districts'  whofe' fields  k  '"  ^"  directioas. 
colour,  as  the  poppies  bl««ni^  I-  ^^*'°'"^  »  blaze  of 
or  crimson.  orSeThueT         "'  '"^'^  ^^'^^'  "^  P^^Ple, 

folia^ge^d  i^sTndiVSJSj-  ^^h  large,  thick- 
clumps  and  groves  where  the  1.?,"  *^^  PJ^'^^'  -'^  in 
shelter  from  tlie  scorching  sun  TT,r^  ^"^  ^^"'^^"1 
dark  green  patches  indicai  v^HaeeT  L^'^  ^^'""^'^'^ 

tl^e  low  mud  walls  a1id^t"^o7  tS  ^^^^^  -- 
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Sf>,7*"Tv."  "^'^  ^^^•'"  ^°^*^  *"d  cattle  spend  their 
!  He?"  1^  villages,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  dozen 
huts  toathousand  and  upwards,  are  scattered  over  the  land 
from  one  to  four  or  five  miles  apart.  At  farther  intervals 
are  walled  towns,  with  their  large  bazars  and  communi- 
ties of  tradesmen  and  artizans,  where  the  district  officials 
dwell,  or  the  petty  chieftains  have  their  forts  and 
palaces. 

«,» J""? "*;~?n^  ^^^^^  connecting  the  villages  are  usually 
mere  trails  following  the  configuration  of  the  country, 
shifting  from  place  to  place  as  the  changing  course  of 
streams  or  as  convenience  may  determine.  In  the  more 
jungly  districts  one  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
t^ie  road  leads  to  a  village  or  to  a  cornfield.  During  the 
-amy  season  the  village  roads  are,  for  carts,  well-nigh 
impassable.  Of  late  years,  the  native  chiefs  of  the  larger 
states,  stimulated  by  the  new  oi  Jer  being  introduced  into 
India,  have  begun  to  build  leading  roads  through  their 
territories.  A  few  main  roads  constructed  by  the  British 
government  for  military  purposes,  run  through  Malwa 
linking  Its  chief  towns  with  the  trunk  road  from  Bombay 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  railways  from 
Khandwa  to  Ajmere,  and  from  Anand  to  Bhopal  have 
crossed  the  country  from  south  to  north  and  from  east  to 
west,  opening  up  its  resources  and  facilitating  travel 
All  our  main  mission  stations,  save  Dhar  a;i<i  Amkhut 
are  connected  by  railway. 


III.    CLIMATIC   FEATURES. 

.1.  '^^^'^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'^"  marked  seasons  in  the  yeur 
the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  rainy.  The  cold  weather 
begins  in  November  and  continues  till  about  March,  when 
the  hot  winds  begin  to  blow.  The  hot  period  lasts  till 
the  rains  break  in  the  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning 
of  July.  The  rainy  season  lasts  till  near  the  end  of 
October. 

The  cool  season  is  a  charming  period  of  the  Indian 
year.  The  days  are  uniformly  clear  and  bright,  and  at 
night  the  stars  shine  in  their  eastern  brilliancy.  The 
mornings  and  evenings  are  often  cool  enough  to  make 
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creiing  wWif  Urni    k'^'T*  ''   picturesque.     The 
.ho«  familiar  with  life  i„^h1  m^"^,"^,  »''■«'  «<> 

cea5» anHtfi^  1?  ,^  ^^^  thunder  showere   thev 

the  listure,  is7pSe.  a^d'  bT'Srof'S"^  °' 
vege  at,on.  is    laden   with'  malaria   anT  fe^er  £  ri?e^ 

thf.^?*^  ^r^  ^^^y  ^^°  ^^"  «^t  ^way  for  a  f Iw  wilS  to 
the  cooler  climate  and  the  bracing  aif  of  the  hUls 
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Famine  Children  in  Government  Camp,  Neemuch 
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«*  t''^"*"*;t  ^^^'^a  was  wont  to  be  called  the  earden 
tor3°i^«,SP*°r'^^*"^°'t^«  nineteenth  centmy  hS 

hereSt^  i^  ""^"^  ^TI"^'^  ^^  «"^h  that  though 
W  «    ^  l*^  occasional  deficiency  in  the  rainfall,  there 

passed  and    brought    on  y  a  few  lieht   shoupr«    ti,^* 
seemed  only  to  mock  the  land.     tL^  tLple  if  Ra  du 
Into  mJ""^  "O'^h.  ."able  to  periodic  Se.str^S 
into  Malwa    according   to   their  wont,   bringing   tS 
families,  flocks  and   herds  to  find  subsistence  fill  the 

ofThe'seVranir"  ^^"'  ^'°"^^  ^  --•  "^^  «--' 
cla^s  of  o^^r^  were  soon  augmented  by  the  poorer 
tr^%^  J^  distncts.  and  a  dreadful  time  Sdis- 

tress,  disease  and  death,  which  lasted  long,  began     The 
streams  dried    up.     No  water  rose  in  the  wSs'    The 
artificial  ponds  disappeared.     No  fodder  grew  for  ThI 
cattle  and  they  died.     No  labor  was  of  S  in   fields 
become  hke  brick-yards.     The  little  stores  Si  the  houS? 
hold  granary  were  soon  exhausted.     Jewels    c!othiW 
ploughs    cooking-pots,  door  frames  aid  hous^  ratS 
were  «>ld  in  the  bazars.     Bark  of  trees  was  Sied  and 
ground  to  mix  with  meal  to  make  it  go  farther      Crowds 
of    hunpy.  diseased    and    emaciated    people    fathered 
m  the  bazars  of  the  larger  towns  and   in  the^clmon 
rnents  till  excluded  by  the  militaryauthori  fes  at  raUwa; 
stations,  and  at  the  bungalows  of  Europeans.     ChE 
^fZf'   ^yfft^'-y-  .pneumonia,  etc..  attacked^  them' 
and  vast  numbers  perished  in  the  fields,  by  the  wayside 
and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  towns.   Starving  cattle  ate  the 

Ind  T-^t'f  '^'  ''^'  ^^^^^  ^°^^^^  theZ  and  vS  tur^ 
and  panah  dogs  fought  with  each  other  for  their  flesh 

Keliet  works,  such  as  digging  ponds  for  irrieation 
embankments  for  railways,  roads^etc..  were  undertaken 

rL.-^'S'"  f ''*"^*''  ^^^^^  ^"  ^ho  were  able  to  work 
received  a  low  wage.     Vast  multitudes  flocked  to  thei 
Men  dug  the  earth,  and  women  and  children  carried  iUn 
baskets  on  their  heads.     When  cholera  and  plague  b^oke 

from  death  in  one  form  only  to  meet  it  in  another 
enteebled.  the  children,  there  vere  erected  poor-houses. 
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wherethree  or  four  thousand  were  shelt»r«l  r-j  .i..u.j 
•Bd  med  callv  treated  Ku,  i„  iut.i  .?  '  '?''  dothed 
otterly  inad.^S^  to  the  S^     rZ^^  provWoo,  were 

«nme,u,  didWh  to  reU^theilS^  ueX?,^- 

s^o?ruS!!i?;:^--'r3?r?"^- 

seventeen  per  rent  °  Population  of  over 

.uuSi  ™Si°ed"rn?"'afar1^'-„S?t?"''  ""'"^ 
«.d  more  promptly,  much  moS  ^"uM  lv^"S  T.',' 

r^' fS  r„jsr>-o^tmrdi5%TFF 

remained  and  survived— alas  »  1  ™!         ^-1"°^^^° 
J2w^in.„urtu.^Sth??,h''aSS«Tht--^ 

may"r*e„1S:af^Tfa?thta  ±  1  '"'/'i'V™ 

^r.s:L-r£:;-id-ft£\i~-"-^ 

IV.    POUTICAL. 

^ep.h^^t.rI5^flrB,l,'-J-tn?"?Sl 

each  admi„U,5tio?™vf^  TrnleaS'tatToT  JT' 
subject  to  the  Governor-(>n,r»I  il,  n  ?i  m,  °'  "''" 
lation  of  British  iSl^S!^'.'";^^,     ^""^  P"?"" 

being  of  vlry"  m  nor  taX*2  -"whol  Tf'  ^°"?= 
suboniinate  alliance  with^^Tldi  the"^  at.y  S'hS 
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Imperial  Majesty,  Kaiser-i-Hind."     The  census  of  iqoi 
gives  62,683,042  as  the  population  of  the  native  stat^ 
being  less  than  half  as  ^aSy  to  the  squ^e  mJe  ^  are 
found  in  British  India.     The  administration  of  IhS 

f;;p1;;r„.1if  ""*'"*  ?^*^'''^°?^"^*^  ^y^^^^  o^^  princes 
in  Councils,  according  to  their  own  laws,  under  thesuoer- 

Of  Bntish  oflBcials,  as  representatives  of  the  supreme 
government  ' '  The  chiefs  have  no  power  of  makTng  w^ 
or  peace,  of  sending  ambassadors  to  each  other  or  to 
external  states.  The  military  force  they  maintain  is 
stnctiy  ii„,ited.  No  European  is  allowed  to  rS  a  any 
of  their  courts  without  special  sanction."  The  native 
pnnces  have  recently  been  forbidden  to  go  abroad  with- 
t?U  f  permission  of  the  Indian  Government,  ostensibly 
to  protect  the  interests  of  their  subjects,  but  really,  it  is 
other       wSr*  ^°S*«^"«  i^  plots  with  Russia  and 

.f.f^"^'n  H*?  ?•'■*"•  '^^^  "^°«t  important  native 
states  in  Central  India  are  Gwalior,  Indore.  Bhopal,  Dhar 

ITJ'  ?"*^T'  ^^^t  ^^^''  '^^^''^^  importance  s  iS 
cated    by    the    number    of    salutes    fired    when    their 

ThZ  ^f^n  %  "^'r^fy  '^^'"P  ^°  British  posessions. 
Jf  nif  ^7^^'°'''  ^1'?°''^  ^°^  Bl^°Pal  get  nineteen  guns. 
^^.ub'.^°1  ^""^  ^^*^°'  ^"^  °f  Jaora  thirteen.  Ruler^ 
^f  „.  Je.eleven  guns  or  more  are  addressed  with  the  title 
of  His  Highness  The  population  of  Central  India  in 
1901  was  8.501 ,883.  Ten  years  previously  it  was  returned 
at  10,318,000,  a  decrease  of  17.5  per  cent,  in  the  decade. 

V.    HISTORICAL. 

The  history  of  Malwa  reaches  back  into  the  mists  of 
ancient  times.  Ujjain,  its  capital,  was  the  seat  of  the 
renowned  Vikramaditya,  whose  birth,  57  B.C.,  has  eiven 
the  era  to  most  of  India.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  Mahmud  of  Gazni  invaded  India, Twas 
an  mdependent  Hindu  kingdom.  In  noo  it  became 
V^^^w^  *S  ¥°'^^'?  rule  under  viceroys  of  th?Emperor"f 
De  hi.  Before  the  end  of  the  centurv,  one  of  them 
Delaur  Khan  Gon,  taking  advantage  of  disturbances  ai 
Delhi,  asserted  his  independence  and  fixed  his  capital 
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rated  in  th.  MoSM^SSntal     o„  .^T'  '"^I*- 
Delhi  Empire  in  SeSihtSk^;.        .'f^  <i«cayof  the 

these  soldiera  of  fortu^  and  ceSl  A^^^^      :?^  '""P'^^' 
succeeded  in  miinir   tS.!^         '^'^^^^^  ^^^^n*"''*". 

&K£S?i£?S  ^? 

of  the  state  of  Gwalinr  i«i,{«i  :   i  ,       * "®  founder 

Wales  comSLS^ti:'tl^'^^lS?rj^l^  Scotland  and 

Deccan  villaee      H^firl* -^^5     '   ,9^  ^**^  «»«    n  a 

Maratha  Sof?Lna  hTlT^fi'SfPP^^^^^^^'  *<>  the 
rose  to  be  head  of  iS^"*  by  fidehty  and  capacity  he 

the  rSdiSg  forc^    0„i^^^"**  ^°^.  ^'"^t^^  ^^ader  of 

t^o^ra  iSr^^sf  ^Js^fS'?^^^ 

Malwa.   with  a  troop  TStha  hor^^*  T^'°?  °^ 

..in  uv.  who'^-^/Xl^'SS?  ss?w^„i 
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gathered  their  treasures  into  a  basket,  were  compelled  to 
foTsuST        ^**'^  *°^  villages  to  the  hills  in  tb^  jungle 

o«^'^^!iflu'^l!*?  °^  *^*  Maratha  chiefs  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  Rajput  pnnces,  who  were  the  ancient  lord* 
ot  the  land,  the  incursions  of  predatory  BhiN.  and  the 
depredations  of  the  Pindarics,  leifthe  British  government 
to  send  an  army  for  the  pacification  of  the  country  At 
fl,™  7*'*u  '■?f"?«"t  was  disastrously  pursued  across 
the  country  by  Holkar,  but  in  1817  Holkar  was  defeated 

2l^uv  u^^**"^.  ""^^^  .^""^^^^  ^'■°™  him.  and  peace  wai 
established.  The  Pindarics  were  extirpated.  Vnd  steps 
were  taken  to  tame  and  civilize  the  Bhils.  The  variois 
chiefs  scattered  throughout  the  land  were  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  the  territories  for  which  they  could  show  a 
just  claim,  and.  save  a  brief  disturbance  at  Gwalior  in 
1843.  over  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  the  uprisinra 
at  Indore,  Mandsaur,  Neemuch.  in  the  Mutiny  of  's? 
and  an  occasional  raid  by  Bhils.  there  has  been  sinw 

I«^°/"  ^*^*°S  P^*^  and  prosperity  to  the  once  distracted 
and  devastated  regions  of  Malwa. 


V.    ETHNICAL. 

Possibly  the  people  of  Malwa  are  more  mixed  in  race 
and  varied  in  origin  than  those  of  any  other  district. 
Rajput  invaders  seized  the  fertile  plains,  and  drove  the 
abongines  to  the  hills.     Maratha  raiders  from  the  Dec- 

PrL^'TilV-  !,"'""^'^'  .  ^^«^^"  ^°^diers,  and  mercen- 
aries of  all  kinds  resorted  to  a  land  where  constant  strife 
promised  a  fieJd  for  enterprise.     Gujerati  merchants  and 

^fZ^u  i'^u^^'"',  ^^'^P^^^  ^y  ^^^  prospects  of  trade, 
R '  hi^!,  "^  themselves  in  all  leading  centr'S:  Numero,« 
Brahmans  of  sorts  occupy  agricultural  villages  and  till 
the  soil.  Moghias.  Minas,  and  other  thieving  cites 
are  abundant.  In  the  cantonments  and  large  cities  are 
^S'Sf  "peSr  ^"'^'  ^^"^^°t«  °f  the  fire  worsht^ 
We  shall  group  these  mixed  races  according  to  the 
classification  adopted   by  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  -i   The 

4.Th1li^uhamLlirs.^^^^"^'-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^'^^  «-^-'- 
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«un,ud„.  Who  »ss'SKr  *«?  «t™«^r'f jf 

their  mountai'Ttota^'^R,,,"",?    ^'J-  «'«m«i  to 

peaceful  cuItivMor.  and  LySloSS,     Tk'' '?"'"'  '"'" 

^IX'^^  To  r "-^-i^-    ^^'■.y    fi^^^^^^^^^^ 
from  t^e  Mh"wa  "re^  »hi',f  ""°-««%  Hquor  made 

BecaiSe  ol  the  taiSl  trS  liSf^."*  '°"»<'    Wthful. 
Jand,  of  their' M^l'^„'^„*S''~'Vfd"  the 

^r  °'  u""  """"'f'"    '"Jn'tiS  ther^^','";^ 

obse-^eSllf^afpt^t'K  ^/^-r'^ '"  £^^^^^^^ 
Rana  ascends  the  thron*.  hU  fHuI  '  "^"^"  ^  "^^ 
blood  from  the  grearS^Sf^a  M^^^^^  '^  "^^"-^^^  ^^^ 

resent1t?vr;f  X^bfe^he^Sr  *^  T  ^^^  ^^ 
are  descendants  of  The  same  Arv««  i"^'?"*^"^.^""'  ^"*^ 
own  forefathers  ooiiwri^^r  !  ^^'^  *°  '^^'^^h  o"'' 
belonged.     They  afnhe^noiL?^  V"*^  ?'  Abraham, 

born^and  ent^t^ed^o  l^eVtttcrr^^^^^^^^ 

the  people     The  R«Sc  '^  Pnestsand  teachers  of 

calC?s  io  TfLdTm/^'""^^  '"^"  '^  -°'^'  -d  ^«r 
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^  »^?i-^'***.T*"*  ^^  Malwa  are  divided  into  many  local 
caatw  that  will  not  eat  together  or  intermarry.  In  these 
enl  days  they  follow  a  great  variety  of  employments. 

f^S^m?  *"*^*^  "^  ^"'""y  P^***»'  religious  advisera 
and  oerfonners  of  religious  rites  in  the  home  and  in  the 
temple.     Some  are  teachers  in  indigenous  schools.   Some 

m-^J!I.°i^°?^  ^u^^T. '  l^'^y  ""y  ^o'^^  »»o™inK  by 
morning  begging  bowl  in  hand,  and  give  their  ble^ing 
at  each  door,  calling  out.  "ana»d  Aai"  (There  is  joy) 
and  receive  in  return  a  handful  of  meal.     None  would 

of^JS/^  ^^K*  ''^'i***'''  K*^-  0*^«"  are  supported 
on  lands    and  by  villages  assigned  to  them  by  Sative 

JSi  L  ff,"  ^  P*  ^''^  majority  are  engaged  in  honest 
toijl,  as  farmers,  camel  drivers,  and  servants  of  various 

Ti,7^*'  R«JP«ts  are  one  of  the  finest  races  in  India. 
They  are  brave,  generous  and  hospitable,  and  proudly 
diensh  heroic  traditions  of  the  past.  There  are  scores  of 
Rajput  chiefs  m  Malwa,  some  of  them  lords  of  only  a 

S  S^  JhfT-  y^^^  ^^l '"  *^«^  ""J«  f°rts  or  castles, 
^th  faithful  retainers  about  them.  They  are  in  thesi 
peaceful  days  devoted  to  inglorious  ease,  and  much  given 
to  the  use  of  opium  and  liquor.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Rajput  tribes  in  Malwa  are  industrious  and  peaceable 
farmers.  It  is  ever  a  pleasure  to  visit  their  villages  and 
experience  their  welcome  and  hospitality. 

The  Parsees  are  non-Indian  Aryans  of  the  Persian 
branch,  who  in  the  eighth  century  fled  from  persecuting 
Muhammadans  fo  Surat  on  the  west  coast,  north  of  Bom- 

TW  ^^  'J,""'^''  '"  ^a'^^a  °"^y  a  few  hundreds. 
They  are  mostly  Europeanized  shopkeepers,  contractors 
financial  agents,  or  landlords  in  cantonments.  They  are 
pohte  and  courteous,  but  in  reference  to  religion  they  are 
usually  unapproachable,  assenting  to  all  you  say  and 
leaving  the  matter  to  end  there.  ^       ^Y  ana 

«„/V  ?!'**?  "'"<»"?•  To  this  class,  which  has  grown 
out  of  the  Aryan  and  non- Aryan  races,  belt .  e  the  ereat 
mass  of  the  people  of  Malwa.  It  embraces  elemente  as 
far  removed  from  each  other  as  the  merchant  and  the 
sweeper     The  banias,  or  merchants,  claim  to  be  Vaishyas 

!E!S?£,  ^f"""  *^^  i^^  °^  ^'^^'^'  "t^ce  bom.-  and 
entitled  to  wear  the  sacred  thread.     The  low  c^te  or 
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iin^lo'^e^;;  '^'  ''''''  °"^"  -  ^«  ^-,  and  were  des- 

has  become  a  separate  cit^SS  «?  f i,«^^  employment 
of  trade  guild  and  a  rd^'s  ict  eLhT'  •  ""V  ^^^ 
own  social  laws,  customs  reSL^?i^ann"^r''' 
and  hence  one  exercises  little^fal  o?morfl  ^'T'"^' 
on  another.  ^'^  "^°^^^  influence 

religious  rite;  a  Bania^?^  l^ JZ^'°^''"'^  "' 
tobacco,  and  to  mate  W  .  PP'*"  «''"'"•  'P'«s. 

mend   o.-can's?  ?Sfi  Z7  'p^nT^l^'Zlt^Y'^ 
frames  for  houses-  a  black-^miih  !^'      i  ^^",^   door- 
picks  and  spades     a  TOttert^lcV    ^^^f.^^d  sharpen 
and  howls  ^ndll;>lSnTvZ£.Tc^nf^^i^'''f^^  i^« 
the  sweetmeats  whicFt^e  Teke^aWe  ^nr'' *  •  ^'^^  ^^ 
Hindu  so  dearly  loves      Thlcham.r  f      •,^^"'^^**"^ 
needed  to  remove  ih.mJ^Zmd^^It^ZV^'  "^ 
repair  shoes  and  leather  water  baS    and  /h;?.^^^  ^""^ 
remove  things  unclean    soth^^fh'Ju-u^^^^'^^'' 
retain  their  ^remoS  pur Uv      In  th?  f  ^^^^  "^^^ 
and  towns  artizans  and  Seniak  ilJ^^Jr'^^'  u"^'"^^^^ 
variety  work  for  the  wellSt  oMhf  I  ,   ""'"^''  ^"^ 
and  each  caste,  whatever  iS  fanL  Jn  7t^^  ^^'"'"""ity. 
maintains  its  own  pride      Castehlc  ^  ^^^^  ""^^  ^^• 
much  for  the  BhanS  as  for  fhl  p    t,  *^™^  *^  "'^^^  as 

ent  Jthe  co^n.^roJ'^St ^HnffS''  *'^"- 
.an.i„,  ope.'!!- ,''Lt.S%ffi'Sr,,-™  -^^ 
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dfn-IIl^  ''^>?^'^;  ^°  t5^^'^'°"  *^^y  ^'•e  ^l''"  to  the  Bud- 
dlusts.  They  deny  the  existence  of  God,  or  of  any  eod 
They  reject  the  Vedas.  and  regard  the  universe  as  under 
the  control  o:  :^,rrm,  ^r-  pate.  They  trust  their  future 
to  their  ov  n  actions,  according  to  the  law  "As  you  sow 
so  shall  yr  ;  nrtp."  Th.-y  manifest  a  scrupulous  regard 
for  animal  .r,.  and  builc  hospitals  for  sick  animals^^  it 
night  a  gauze  scree.i  .a  placed  over  their  lamps  to  present 
helpless  moths  from  destroying  themselves  if  the  flame 
,-n  o     *^'?Pj^^.a''e  large,  elaborate  and  costly,  the  finest 

l^Tlu  ^"?^'  ^'^'^^  *°  '^^  '"^™°'-y  of  a"<=ient  sages 
whom  they  adore  as  men  who  have  "crossed  the  ocean 
of  existence."  Of  all  the  people  of  India  none  is  more 
irresponsive  to  the  Gospel. 

4.  Muhammadans.     About  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
population  of  Central  India  is  Muhamraadan.     This  el" 
ment  has  been  contributed  from  various  sources      Some 
are  descendants  of  the  Court  and  armies  of  the  Moslems 
who  long  ruled  the  country,  and  some  are  village^  whSe 
ancestors   were  converted  to  the  faith  of  thf  prophet 
Bohra  merchants  of  Arab  extraction,  in  search  of  t?ade 
came  m  from  Gujerat.     These  are  found  mostly  n  th^ 
large  towns  as  tinsmiths,  dealers  in  European  articles 

Ire  H^r^"''^"'^  f°^^-  .  V'^  Muhammadans  in  Malwa 
are  little  given  to  agriculture.  They  are  employed 
in  subordinate  positions  in  the  native  governments  or 
follow  weaving,  dyeing,  transporting  goods.  eT  The 
lower  classes  among  them  have  been  much  influenced  by 
ilinduism  and  are  given  to  the  worship  of  saints,  or  Pirs 

pW.  "^^'^''^'  •  "^  '^'^^^  °*f*^""S^  ^t  their  whit;d  sepui: 
chres.  and  even  join  m  Hindu  worship  and  festivals 

nov  f^^.K  ii'^T^'^''','!  ''''"  ^^^«  ^^h'^d'"^"  '»  with  small- 
pox to  the  Hindu  goddess  of  smallpox,  and  bow  down 
in  worship,  and  present  them  to  the  priest  that  he  may 
apply  the  incense  ashes  to  their  heads,  and  put  a  sacred 
s  ring  on  their  necks.  The  lower  cla;ses  are  as  stZ 
d  nT  ^A  f  <^r.«iHlous  as  the  Hindus,  and  are  readily 

ih^hJ^f  "^^  '"  ^l^"""]  '"""^  y^""'^  ""SO,  constructed 
a  bamboo  frame  m  the  form  of  a  horse,  and  covered 
It  with  paper   and    tinsel.      He  gave  out   that  it   had 

Xri/r'^P^"^*^  ^"Y^  ^^^^^^'"^  «^^-  through  its 
nostrils.     For  some  days  the  "holy"  man  reaped  a 
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which  it  stood.    TSl^nt^L!°^J^^  ^°"°**  on 
within  the  frame  of  t^Sr    ^^l-    '  ^'^covering  a  lad 

be  forgotten  an"  the  duol  wS'S^  l!^  '^^"^^  "^^ 
wond^.  Another  i^tan?r  Z  M,  u"^^  *^  "^  *^«^  °«t 
was  seen  in  a  fraud^r^tr/ted^^^^^^^  ""^""^^^ 
Jaora.  On  a  olain  !*tth^t.  r  ^  ^^^^  ^^o  "ear 
hundred  yards  away  re^LS^V?/  f-  5"^'  *^°  °^  ^^ree 
disappearing  disdS^fhr?    ^'*^  l'^^^  appearing  and 

and  Hosein  Sa^d  "t "!;  S^°  ^^^^  f^^  to  be  Hasan 
far  and  nel  flSedTto  l.^u"^*?'"^^'     P^S^'^s  from 

were  not  allowS^  to  d^aVTea^W  th\T  ''^^5'  ^*  ^^^^^ 
should  be  incurred  Tt^of^  ,,  .„  ?°«e'"of  the  saints 
covered.      °''"'^^-     "  Pa><i  well  till  the  fraud  was  dis- 

which  they  bitterly  J^^;  ""  "  "^^'  »>y  ^he  Gospel. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  MISSION 
IN  MALWA. 

NEARLY  three-fourths  of  the  nineteenth  century 
had  gone  before  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada  contnbuted  to  the  forces  workine  for  the 
evangehzation  of  India.  The  first  attempt  ^me  to 
naught.  A  visit  to  Canada  in  1854,  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dulf ,  greatly  aroused  interest  in  the  work  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  the  Church  in  Canada  was  moved  to  take  part 

^Z^^t^'  *^V^*^  5'X:  J^'^"  ^»"&>  DD-.  then  minister 
of  Scarborough,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Stevenson,  a  minister 
of  a  congregation  in  Scotland,  were  called  to  eo  as 
'f?!!f?"tatives  Mr.  Laing's  congregation  raised  such 
objections  to  his  leaving  that  he  declined.  On  arrival 
*".*i  i  ''•  Stevenson,  by  the   advice  of    Dr.  Duff 

settled  icoorah,  in   Bengal.      Before  he  had  been 

a  year  11  ...c  country  his  work  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  a  severe  outbreak  of  cholera  and  the  upheaval  of 
the  terrible  mutiny  of  1857.  when  he  returned  to 
fo  tl^^"^    .w  ®^'?°*^   *^^"  '^^"^^  to  give  attention 

BVt!;i^c°;/umbir""  '"'^^°  *"^^'  °"  ^^^  --^  °^ 

Renewed  Interest—Fifteen  years  passed,  and  India's 
claims  were  again  brought  before  the  Church,  by  an  in- 
timation to  Its  General  Assembly,  in  1872,  that  some 
young  xadies  had  offered  their  services  for  work  on  the 
foreign  field.  Their  offer  was  welcomed,  and  Miss 
Roiger  and  Miss  Fairweather  were  sent  to  India  in 
/3,  to  work  in  connection  with  the  Mission  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church,  in  North  India,  while 
supported  by  the  Canadian  Church. 
of  rhrLf™?r  ^  Church  does  in  extending  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ,  the  more  it  wants  to  do.    The  interest  in  mis- 
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sions  increased.     Aftt^r  ♦!,« 
churches  i„    ,875.   tS  rIvTV'iI''   Presbyterian 
at    Cobourg,    was   appoS    tn    r  ^""f^'  minister 
the   Rev    J.   F.   Camffi    ^ho   h.Tll   ¥'^'    «"d 
by  the  Synod  of  the  Marit.W.  i>    ^-  ^"  designated 
Madras,  was  accepted   and  biir  ^^°^!?^  ^or  work  in 
Jer.  1876.      Mr.  SpSl  ^r^Jf^S^  ^"^'^  '"  decern 
he  wrought  a  few  2S?"  am^^l^  ^S  ^^^'^'  where 
students.    Mr.  Dougli  visitS^^hf  K^!u^"«^^'^^  ^P^^king 
lean  Presbyterian  Church  i^  Noir^'^"  ^^^  ^^e  Amer! 
regarding  the  field  to  be  o^cuoied  ^"'^'^'  *°  «>"sult 

Central  India  ChoLn      auu       , 
points  in  British  IndirLj^    ^"^^  ^^.^^'"S  strategic 
Churches,   comparatively  Jhtl^h'iH^rP'"^.  ^^  ^^^'°"s 
planting  missions  in  the  Feudato.^  ^.  ^^"  1°"^  *°^'^^ds 
unej.n,eH.ed  portions  ^1h?2r|f  Sgio^T&S 

wa/y^tcaring°'4^^^^^^^^^^ 

land.     Mr.   Dou^la^    0^0  •  ^?  ^'^  "P  and  possess  the 

the  American   P^rXeSnThulch'^  U^coZ'S 

Indore,  the  capital  of  HolkaJ-r^tn^'  '^^'^^  ^'«  way  to 
inhabitants,  in  the  centre  of  '£^\?^'  «^|tyof  over8o;ooo 
within  easy  reach  of  manv  ^1^?^"^^'"^  ^'^^rict  and 
^he  headquarters  of^heCentr!?/^"'^^"^  ^"^S^s. 
the  Residency,  and  a  large  nariv/L"^'^  A?^"^^-  '^'^^<i 
"le  city  of  Indore.  andTim^rtan7R"  ^r  u^'^'  ^^J°'"^ 
Mhow,  with  its  accomnanvSS^K  ^"^'''^  garrison  at 
miles  distant.  ^'"Panymg  bazar,  was  only  fourteen 

the  ^SlTmi^bn^"  t£  fnd  o?  t^^'"  "^^^^^^  *«  P'^nt 
h.m  settling  i„  a  rented  bunea"ow  &^'^-  '^77.  found 
limits,  and  proceeding  to  KTh.  *"^  Residency 

native  preacher  as  his  ass°stan^„?f  ^"^"^8:e.  With  a 
by  the  American  PresbyterLn  M?  •  ^^'?''^*^'''  burnished 
make  arrangements  forThe  es^S^!!'  ^^  ^''"menced  to 
A  native  house  on  the  edge  o?thi'p  '"!."*  °^  '^^  ^"^k. 
rented  for  Misses  R^iSf  and  P  -^^'^1"^^  bazar  was 
!!^l^:^:^h  India.^^Th?s"ti:irs^^^^^^^^^ 
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caii  It  their  home.     From  the  street  it  looked  invitinjr 

aSn.^Z"\"'  ""^"  fore-garden  of  flowers  and  shrS 
and  Its  deep,  low  verandah,  embowered  in  trailing  vine^ 

wtlt^S^u  ®"'  '"^r  ^^'  ^^^^''^  ^««  ^"other  matte? 
What  shall  we  say  of  its  earthy  walls  and  broken  vlas- 

?ravd  r„t  ft'"*  ^"'"^  °^  white-washedttton"^^  Us 

fuddles  of  ,^«H  ?°Z'  '"  '^^  .'^>y  ^^^°  d°««d  ^th 
puddles  of  mud  ?  It  ever  reminded  the  missionaries  that 
they  were  strangers  in  the  land.  ^louanes  mat 

,  J"s.t  across  the  road  there  was  secured  to  the  mission 
a  lot  with  a  long,  low,  straggling  building,  wh  ch  for  yea?s 

Th?Ze'Sr^'*-°"  'Z  P""''."^  P^^>  ^"^^^  and  churcl 
1  he  Zenana  mission  house  is  now  a  Parsee  shoe  shoo 
and  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  building,  stands  the 

wl  ?^  *  ^^'  ^".•l  adjoining  it,  on  the  same  lot,  is  the 
S^nr^s!""'  '"^  ^""^^°"'  ^""'  ^-  ^^-  Zenana' 
..J^^'^'^S  ^^^^^^dy,  Jn  North  India,  learned  Hindustani 
the  two  ladi^  at  once  engaged  native  helpers  from  older 
mi^ions.  and  began  their  work  by  visidng  women  in 
their  homes  and  opening  schools  for  girls 
TVT  i"  J"^y  of  .the  same  year  Mr.  Campbell  came  up  from 
Madras  and  joined  the  staflF  ^ 

Mhow  Occupied.— Mr.   Campbell    made    his    head 

asu'c^lJon'J^h"'  "'^  "V^"^'^  ^  bungalow-raS, 
asuccession  of  bungalows,  for,  in  military  cantonments 
the  needs  of  officers  must  first  be  met ;  others  are  aHowed 

nn    tn'.^^'^  *°  ^"  '''^^'  *°  "'^^^  ^'  a  f^W  hours'  UOtT^ 

Up  to  the  present  time,  our  Mission  has  no  bungalow 
of  Its  own  m  Mhow,  and  missionaries  have  often  bS^ 
at  their  wit's  end  for  house  accommodation.  He  finSv 
w"'  .a  grass-thatched  bungalow  on  the  edge  of  the 
bazar,  within  reach  of  its  incessant  din,  and  of  the  thick 

k?n 'thf ^"^  '"^°^''  '^*  ^"  '^'  ^°°^  «^^on  hovers  ovei- 
hl?  onwT?'"^K^°?  ^"^^"'"^^  :  ^^^"g«  so  distasteful 

?ffiLitinro7c.t°;?;fg  s^^^^'  --^^  ^^^  ^"^-^ 

r^ut^^l  ^'^^i  building  on  one  of  the  main  streets  was 

tf  •  J^r  ^  ^'^'^l  ^"^  preaching  hall.     Teachers  were 

obtained  from  tite  American  MaraUia  mission,  hi  ^S 
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S!^,  Khin^"""*'  "^  "»'«"«'  -*  of  -aching 

mS^  SToob  ?n'.hnaS"L,^4Sa1S'  ^'SJiT"^^'^ 
In  1879,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Wilkie  arrived  and  sS^.; 

p*«^i."nTii?H^^,ssrjri,i!;r  iri^^ 

P^T  !?  *'  "'"'"'  I^"  "I  CenM?nd^a 
and'^rs^e'r^r.'SS-lifer*:  ^"7*2'  '!;'«'-'»''• 

would  f.01  a  .«iSiCL'i.r^h„'i,%*'  S"[e 
EM---^-a^rirdr£ 

^  ^Jirof  °tSrN':rt5-a'>L?=^rS!  J-^a 
fc  »/  longitude,  a  district  corresponding  mafalvo 

1    ft-  ■^*^-— The  magnitude  and  the  difficulties  of  thl 

whe^r  H  P^"*  °^  ^  «^^^*  '^^^^  «  the  heart  of  India 
Tftfr^  ^  5°'"''^^  antagonistic  to  the  Gospel  ha4  eve? 
offered  stout  resistance.     Missions  in  the  Centra    Prov' 
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inces,  in  the  native  states  of  Rajputana,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  Central  India,  have  made  slow  progress,  but  real.  To 
begin  work  in  the  native  states  in  Malwa  needed  not 
only  courage  and  faith,  but  patience,  prudence,  tact  and 
wisdom.  A  spirit  of  independence,  with  more  or  less  of 
hostility,  animat  i  the  leading  Maratha  chieftains  and 
their  lollowers. 

Attitude  of  Native  States. — Only  a  little  more  than 
fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  whole  country  had  been 
in  a  state  of  chaos.  Afghan  adventurers,  Maratha 
plunderers  from  the  Deccan,  Pindarie  bandits,  and 
fragments  of  the  broken  Mughul  armies  overran  and 
devastated  the  land.  The  great  Maratha  leaders, 
Holkar  and  Sindhia,  fought  with  each  other,  and  in 
turn  with  the  British.  Holkar  had  hunted  a  British 
regiment  across  the  country,  and  when  at  last  he  was 
defeated,  he  by  no  means  felt  himself  crushed.  The 
successors  and  descendants  of  those  Maratha  free- 
booters, who  had  played  no  small  part  in  breaking 
up  the  Mughul  empire,  and  had  stubbornly  resisted 
British  arms,  were  not  likely  to  welcome  the  messen- 
gers of  the  Gospel,  whom  they  associated  with  the 
power  to  which  they  continued  to  yield  unwilling  sub- 
mission. While  the  villagers,  for  the  most  part  children 
of  the  land,  heard  the  Gospel  quietly  and  respectfully, 
the  official  classes,  chiefly  aliens  or  descendants  of  aliens 
from  the  south,  for  long  maintained  a  spirit  of  opposition 
in  harmony  with  their  past  history.  Moreover,  the  dis- 
integrating and  dissolving  forces  of  western  civilization 
and  education,  had  but  little  affected  the  old  faiths  in 
these  isolated  interior  states.  The  railway  with  its  con- 
tribution of  levelling  and  transforming  influence,  had  not 
then  passed  through  them.  Some  of  the  representatives 
of  the  British  government  at  their  capitals  were  imbued 
with  the  worst  spirit  of  the  old  East  India  Company, 
which  regarded  the  coming  of  the  missionary  as  an  in- 
trusion, and  a  menace  to  the  stability  of  British  rule. 

Progress. — Apart  from  the  mistakes  and  inexperience 
of  the  missionaries,  there  was  ground  to  fear  that 
troubles  would  cloud  the  early  days  of  the  Mission's 
history.  For  a  time,  howe\er,  the  work  went  on  quietly. 
The  schools  continued  to  prosper ;  Hindu  and  Muham- 
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named  SnS^SlZ\i;l7aZ'^'ijr''V'  r^^' 
acceptance  of  Christ      A «th^      Singh   professed  their 

belonging  to  the  court  th2r  J^^  7^'^  P^  »°°^  families, 
roused  to  active  opSt  on  iT"^*.^"^  '^^  °^^^^J«  were 
baptism,  they  we?e^S  and  ^I'l'''"  fe  ^^"^  ^°^  ^^eir 
Holkar  and  threSen^d  with    •        '"  '^  Maharajah 

accepted  in  thei^Sf  but  h^'fl^'"^"*-  ^^'^  ^^as 
afterwards  went  to  B^rsad  in  tUW^  1°  ^^'^^^''^y-  «"d 
terian  Mission  where  SrVi?,  ^  ^^^^  ""^  *^^  ^^^^  Presby- 

In  the  foiling  fear^^"!/^'"^^ 
three  more  persons  and  fLr^^^  J^^  administered  to 
haps,  in  th?Sve  stat^'of°  m')^"P^'''  '^'  ^'^^-  P^^" 
vemacular.  was  obit^ei  '^^'  "^'"P""'"^  ^"  ^^^ 

eleve"?n  Sr"s^lTe;,7j^^he' d •'  ^^'^^"^  °^  ^"---. 

back'^^Jr'  Sng^Vl^ir  ^^^  turbanrslS  at  the 
and  Muhammadans  o^kedfn  whi1?tl  ^'"^°^^'^'  «'"d»« 
less  to  them,  was  l^in^  ot"  eT^  ^'^  "^^  «°  --ang- 
aries th^iTherSthTrln^Jf'  r  *°  *^^  «'--n- 
they  sit   toeether  =nH  ^^""verts,  brethren  in  Christ 

Saviour  whCiove   brTdT"'""''"'"  u'^^  ^^^h  of  the 
white  and  bTown  men    anTmr'    '^    ^"'^    ^'^^'^^^ 
mon  faith  and  hone     E^ohcf  ^^^'  ^''^^^  °"^  '"  ^  corn- 
caste    and    prejudice^Sl    fi  '°'"'"""'°"'^P^^^^^^ 
conquering  Lfof  the  Retemer'^'P'  ^"^^  ^>'  *^^  ^1- 

Additira,?::^^ ^f-J^;-^^^^  to  expand, 

visited,  medicines  given  toThesirt^f^-%'^^''^  regularly 
distributed,  itinerants  S  nnH^'  ^/."P  "^es  and  tracts 

increasing  interesrrc\rTri:Jt7alatned^  "^^^■'  ^^ 
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The  work  was  marred,  however,  partly  by  increasing 
opposition  from  the  native  authorities,  which  occasioned 
a  reference  and  appeal  to  the  British  government,  and 
partly  by  internal  dissensions,  which  led  eventually  to 
the  withdrawal  of  three  of  the  missionaries. 

Opposition. — The  Indore  Durbar  issued  an  order 
forbidding  street  preaching  and  mission  schools  in  the 
Indore  state,  and  preachers  and  teachers  were  ill-treated. 
Mr.  Wilkie  failing  to  get  a  satisfactory  answer  from  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin  the  then  Resident,  carried  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  missionaries  to  prosecute  their  work  in  native 
states  to  the  Viceroy  at  that  time  Lord  Ripon.  After 
many  difficulties  and  much  vexatious  delay,  the  Indian 
government  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
religious  toleration  and  of  the  rights  of  missionaries  to 
carry  on,  without  molestation,  their  work  in  native  states. 

As  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  at  Indore  was 
unfriendly  to  missions,  the  native  officials  had  no 
difficulty  in  continuing  their  annoyances  by  evading  the 
order  they  had  received.  The  whole  situation  was 
privately  laid  before  Lord  Dufferin  who  succeeded  Lord 
Ripon  as  Viceroy,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  his 
official  visit  to  Indore  to  impress  upon  all  authorities 
concerned  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  rights  of  Chris- 
tian missionaries  to  pursue  their  work  in  native  states,  in 
accordance  with  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  Religious 
Toleration.  Since  then,  save  occasional  opposition 
to  street  preaching  on  the  part  of  officials  in  outlying 
towns  and  districts,  there  has  been  no  marked  hindrance 
to  the  work  ;  rather,  at  times  friendly  recognition  of  it. 

Expansion. — During  the  past  twenty  years  the  work 
has  been  gradually  expanding,  and  the  sphere  of  operation 
and  influence  widening,  and  extending  to  other  native 
States.  The  two  stations  opened  in  1877  have  grown  to 
seven  ;  of  these  Neemuch  and  Ujjain  are  in  Gwalior  State, 
Rutlam  and  Dhar  are  the  capitals  of  their  respective  states, 
and  Amkhut,  the  headquarters  of  the  Bhil  mission  is  in 
the  state  of  Alirajpur.  The  two  converts  of  1878  have 
multiplied  to  a  community  of  391  communicants  and  508 
baptized  adherents,  and  the  Mission  staff  now  embraces 
30  missionaries  from  Canada,  13  men  and  17  women,  and 
107  native  helpers. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MISSION  AGEXCIES. 

STAGES  in  Missions  — Th-  .,u      . 
work  istheSniof  a  Llf  ;""'t*?''"  °^  '»'«'on 
ning   and    tlf  nronaL*.-       ''"P.P®'^'"^'  self-gover- 

the  introducing  ortheffisS  ,"f'^  "^"'•^^-  I*  is 
communities  in  such  quality  aSS  orJl"  r^"-^^"«*'«" 
leaven,  permeate  and  transform  th?  *^**^'.*  ^'"'  I'^e 
The  first  stage  in  thi?wo?k  il  L"^°""**'"^  "^^^^^^ 
nnnds  and  hearts  of  indiS,«U  k^-'"'"«^  **^**^  ^  the 
bear  on  them  for  ?he  ?  ^"eS' J'""S"«  »he  truth  to 
them  together  in  churcSs  u^uS".  ^  ^^^"^  gathering 
beginning.  "^'  "sua"y  very  small  in  their 

India  is  still  in  the  first  staee  7nH  f..  '°'?^°'J  '"  ^^^^ral 
mmed  by  this  fact     pZ  lu^  '    "°  "*  methods  aredeter- 

nonlChrLian  ^u„tn^^%tlr'°r'^^^^^  *^^  individuakTn 
their  confidence  gS  thefr  11  °*'°"*  ""^*  *^  ^'"^ted. 

andthesufficiency^rchnst  ^rLS?^  "^^^^ 

or  interpreting  Him  to  meST?i!?H  Pleaching  Christ, 

every  mission  method  of  value     An  ^^^^""'ning  aim  in 

•tself  only  i„  the  measure  k^'„tribm4^fo°tL''V"^*'^>^ 
The  men  and  wntnon  ^t  """'""^es  to  this  end. 

to  any  one  4.  "^^  V^Z^X"!'  ^  '^'"^ 
preacher  on  the  village  ^n»lL  ^**"^*^  to  listen  to  the 
while  others  will  pas^  V^S.^'tr  r^^- ^*^^*  ^"'^r? 
can  be  reached  brthe  printS  St>'".^™'  ^'^^' 
respond  to  no  advances  tilUl  dr  heSfi,'  ^"1  "^""^  ^'» 
by  some  act  of  sympathy  and  WndS^   ^""^  '^^  '°"*^«^ 
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VaHcty  of  Methods.  —  Because  of  the  prejudices, 
diversity  of  religious  beliefs,  social  distinctions  and 
peculiar  conditions  that  prevail  in  India,  mission  agency 
has  taken  a  great  variety  of  forms.  The  call  to  faith  and 
repentance  must  be  given  to  all  clas.ses,  to  the  Brahmin 
and  to  the  Bhangi,  to  the  cultivator  in  his  village,  to  the 
merchant  in  his  shop,  to  the  leather  worker  and  sweeper 
in  their  MohuUas,  to  the  aborigines  in  their  scattered 
hamlets,to  the  timid  and  secluded  women  in  their  apart- 
ments, to  the  chiWren  in  the  schools.  Hence  every  device 
that  the  love  and  ingenuity  of  man  can  discover  for 
bringing  home  the  good  news  to  the  hearts  of  all  classes 
of  the  community  is  being  utilized. 

The  manifdd  application  of  Christian  force  by  our 
Mission  will  be  seen  as  we  trace  its  various  operations 
among  the  classes  into  which  the  people  may  naturally 
be  divided:  (i.)  The  masses ;  (u.)  The  young;  (m  ) 
The  native  church. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MASSES. 

I.    EVANGELISTIC  WORK   AMONG   MEN. 

.        the  coimunfSofene  tSlh'to  "J'"'h^'  '"^ 
of  one  or  two  by  the  door  r^f  thlt  f        °  *°  audience 

the  curb-stone  of  a  weHr  bv^L  "*'  °'.  *?  *  «f^°"P  by 
or  in  public  soeerli  VrT  1,  °^°y  t"«  wayside  in  quiet  talk 

side  of  a  noisy  bazar  nl^^  /  *  temple,  or  on  the 
climate  and  the  habTts  of  S^^  V  ^^^  "^^"''^  of  the 
can  be  carri^  on  thelreater^a^^  f^l^"^'  P^^^^'^'^S 
matic  efforts  are  made  to  r!?.?  X  ^  °^  *,^^  y^'^*"-  Syste- 
placesofthedtyTthfcen?«IS^•P^^^^  ^°  ^^^  Public 
its  vicinity,  and  in  more  remoL'*',-'^".'  '"  ?e  villages  of 
during  the  cool  s^asT  ^  '^''*"^*"  ^y  itinerating 

and''"h^^:Si"|7^^^^^^^^^^  r   --onary 

some  convenient  snnf   a«^  .  ^"^  ^^^^^  their   stand    at 

hymn.  accomAniXit  may  Tbv''^^^'"  ^^-  ^'"^^"^  ^ 
tnent.     A  crowd  quick  yS^tsL^Tl?  '""""?  '"^*''"- 
their  turn  in  addressinc^Tt      £'  1"^  *^^.  P''*^^chers  take 
expressed  in   the  ^13  '  '  lu'^!^^  ^'^b  some  truth 
parable,  some  r^ent'^^urreSi^L*"^*  -f  Scripture,    a 
mark  of  a  bystander    »n/.T  f"^  "ncident,  or  the  re- 
lines  of  thoughtSmmon  to  Chr,- ?  P'-^^'"^  along  the 
gradually  lefd  i?to  distincSf  r^  •  "^  Hindus.^hey 
d^^are  the  great  ^nn^SI^^^^  -d 
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one  and  another  will  nod  assent,  saying.  "  It  is  a  true 
word,"  though,  frequently,  much  of  what  has  been  said 
they  may  not  have  understood  in  the  Christian  sense 
When  sin  was  spoken  of,  they  would  think  of  the 
violation  of  caste  rules  or  the  taking  of  animal  life ; 
when  the  need  of  righteousness  was  referred  to  they 
would  understand  the  word  to  mean  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  all  caste  duties,  and  the  accumulation  of  merit 
by  alms-giving,  pilgrimages  and  penances;  when  sal- 
vation was  spoken  of,  they  ^.ould  think  of  deliverance 
from  repeated  births  The  name  of  God  would  suggest 
one  of  their  incarnations,  or  a  great  essence  pervadine  the 
universe.  " 

Adaptation — Because  of  the  errors  that  prepossess 
the  minds  of  the  Hindu  and  Muhammadan,  one  of  the 
hardest  tasks  is  to  present  Christian  truth  so  that  it  will 
relate  itself  to  some  truth  or  knowledge  already  possessed 
by  them,  and  thus  convey  meaning  and  appear  reasonable 
Much  preaching  is  lost  for  lack  of  this  adaptation. 

Discussion  is  welcomed  when  it  is  sincere,  for  it  en- 
ables the  preacher  to  speak  to  the  condition  of  mind 
disclosed,  but  more  often  it  must  be  avoided  as  leading 
to  wrangling  and  alienation. 

Itinerating.— In  the  cool  weather,  when  for  weeks 
and  months  the  sky  is  cloudless,  all  missionaries,  who 
are  not   prevented   by  station   work,  go  forth  to  tour 
among  the  villages  beyond.     Tents  and  neces.sary  camp 
equipage,  medicines,  tracts  and  books,  etc. ,  are  gathered 
into  ox-carts,  and  the  preaching  band  sets  out  to  itinerate 
till  the  hot  weather  comes  again.    Following  the  crooked 
trails  among  the  com  fields,  at  times  crossing  ravines,  or 
defiles  and  over  rocky  beds  of  rivers,  the  ox-carts  jolt  along 
at  two  miles  an  hour,  from  one  halting  place  to  another 
The  usual  plan  is  to  make  a  stay  of  a  week  or  so  at  some 
considerable  centre,  spending  the  forenoons  in  the  villages 
round  about,  and  working  in  the  afternoon  and  evenings 
in  the  town  near  which  the  tent  is  pitched.   In  the  after- 
noons, interested  persons  make  their  way  to  the  missionary 
tent  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  discussing  religion  • 
and  some  will  come  secretly,  late  at  night,  to  talk  and 
to  purchase  Scriptures  and  tracts.    These  opportunities 
are  greatly  prized  by  the  missionary. 
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^re^l^'r^t^l'T'^lti:'''^^.  *«    experiences 
naVireof  village  work  •        ^"^^  '°"''^  ^°^«^t  «to  the 

visiS.S'Jfrh:i:„V^rT°-  ^"^«^' «°Iy  oorasionally 
boys  and  idTere  S  the  sSS^.^i;'^^  T*^'  °°e  will  hear 
Jesus  Christ/' or  '•There'J^^^f^'"^^  "  There  goes 
words  are  spoken  in  Skf,^  h J'^  ^^^^•"  The 
and  precious  truth  and^^mVuU  '  9^^  ""P^^  *  deep 
faithful  to  Him  wh^JL  NaSr?s  ,,!S.  °^  °""  **"*y  *«  ^ 
and  so  to  preach  tJS%e  mVLSe^"  S'w  ^  ^  *^  ^^*' 
Jesus.  ™^y  inaeed  be  interpreters  of 

once'^^l^yenttMalr^^Uf^^^^  ^"^  «"^<^^^'-n 
Christianity  finds  iVs  oSkslofS  £"^^[3^"^^^  «^«'"«t 
for  food,  especially  Sv^S  t^^  ^'"'°«^  °^  ^''"als 
allowed   to^peak  S^iiv    fi- /'^  ."^^"^  P'^^^^s  one  is 

of  Hindus,  before  so^l^^^iri„S'^^'*°  ^  ^^°"P 
Is  destroying  life  sinP^retimi  Wf  *^Muestion. 
view  to  incite  the  he2^^  ?„?;  \  »s  asked  with  a 
and  too  often  sucissJui""'"  t£  imnl"^!-  ^'^'^^''' 
such    permission    or   sanS^t,   tf     ''"Pj'fation  is  that 

its  face  as  a  religion  fifo?lyV&n.^^'!f''"°'*>^  ^'^ 
honest  Hindu  should  have  notM,fJ^w"^'  ^"^  ^'^  *  good. 
Sometimes  the  quSSJn  is  a^ked^iral?"^"''  *? ^°  ^^'^  '*' 
}s.  lying  behind  it.  the  iShSlHo  fu  ^'"/*"ty-  There 
is  one  and  the  same   eq'^^'j^/'^t^^^^^  all  life 

questioner's  difficulty  wSl  di««!^         **,  '^'"''"e.     The 
ception  of  the  oe«onatil!      "'^.^PPear  only  when  a  con- 

of  ^souls  dispkcTS  ptnt'kdsl'"  V-  f  "^  ^^  ^d 

selves    sinners    in   that  bv  S- ^'  ^^^'■' ^''^''*^  "'^'"- 
their   fields,    they  neciJa^il^  T?'"^  ^"*^  cultivating 
«fcts.      They  wflT  ^^o  '^theX';inr  T   '"^  '" 
sm,  saying.  "We  farmers  Lo*       t^^P^^  °^  universal 
but  what  Sn  we  do  ?The  stomfr  ^'^^  'I  °"/  ^^"^  ^°rk, 
Hindu   lays  many  a  sin  at  tS??""*  ^  5"^"     ^be 
The   Brahmin  came?  driver   J^lJr^"^  ^'"  «t°'"a<=b. 
off  the  leaves  of  the  IISLi  nfnlf '*  '^  %  "'"  *°  ^^^ak 
"  for  the  stomach  T i^n^J^fy^^'^^l^r^i^  camel : 

religion  I  cloak^S  rm^itS^S!-;?  ^itljfbS^/^^ 
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s^denf  °°'^^'"  ^^  ^^  justification  seems  to  them 

^oK^^^  i*"^"*'''^!^-     ^"  *^^  town  there  is  more 
fnvol  ty  and  levity,  and  more  disposition  to  cavil  and 
dispute      Should  one  of  the  to^JTdwellere    a  shTiv 
keeper  hawking  his  wares,  or  a  Brahmin  coUeSng  dolT 
be  .present  m  a  village  crowd,  he  will  try  to  ufdo  the 
r/tl^^.f^"""^  the  people  that  the  Christians  wit  to 
destroy  their  caste     Should  a  Muhammadan  be  there 
he  will  begin  when  the  preacher  stops,  and,  in  a  p^trS 
ing  way    intimate  that  "No  doubt  Jesus  wa?  a  true 
prophet,  but  not  the  Son  of  God,  for  God  h^no  wife 
ajad  can't  have  a  Son.     Muhammad  was  thriitTnd 
the  greatest  of  the  prophets."     Were  the  of^n-l^^ 
villagers  left  to  follow  their  own  inclination^  thTseS 
would  often  fall  into  good  soil,  but  the  "fowls  of^ 
air"  are  ever  at  hand  to  "devour  "  it 

In  certain  places  a  marked  and  unaccountable  renue- 

SS?^i°r,?"'*'*.''  t«a<=»^»°g  is  encountered  ;  the  peoplf 
with  dislike  wntten  on  their  faces,  will  remain^^f' 
and  no  amount  of  singing  or  speaking  will  draw  them 
within  heanng.  In  other  pl^es.  they  i^lf  crowd 
around  the  preacher  and  become  inflamed  and  an^ 
ft  i  -^'  *r*^  *^**  ^"^".  ^^""^^  ^^^^  views.  ShoSd 
"B^theiH;jf''^°'%*°.'^°'**/5''    they    will    retort-^ 

lius  rhrit?ff ''^  ^^*  ^  '^''°''  °^  °"^  ^^  '  '^how  ^  your 
Jesus  Chnst  if  you  expect  us  to  believe  in  Him."     For 

«w  *??    E^k  hpw^ver,  a  friendly  spirit  is  manifested 
especially  by  the  lower  classes.     Some  admit  that  t W 
have  no  faith  in  the  idols,  but  theydon't  know  anyother 
way  to  worship;  and  some  believe  they  have  lost  their 

ST''  T^^'^J.  ^'""^  '^^  English  have  come,  oi 
gods  and  goddesses  have  decamped."  There  is  «n 
doubtedly  an  ever-growing  feelinrthat  the  oW  ordS 
IS  doomed.  Old  men  freely  sayT  "  We  are  too  olH  ♦« 
become  Christians,  but  our  children  may  s^e  dTy  "  '° 
,,   P^teven  when  the  attitude  of  the  people  is  friendlv 

hS.?::;^«5"\^""°^  ^.•'j^'^"^  *o  cBianfty  whgh 
Hindu  wisdom  has  condensed  into  sayings  or  proverS 

suW^rSmfn/ir  *^'  ^^*  *^'°«  *^^*  *^  *°  be  saFdTn  t£^ 
suDject.  Some  of  the  more  common  are  these : ' '  Every  one 
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as  paid  to  Him  "      -tJ  rlo^  .      ,'  ^^  regards  it 

"  ^'S  th^'A        ^'^  °*™^  *°^  qualities  are  many  " 

tons  of  ourlhS-  "A^'.  *','?««'?°  "■"  cm- 
of  his  deads  ta  aTrevious  bST  LS'T"'  » ']■=■•««" 
It  is  his  A,m,  or  flte  '  ^  *"  """'  'o"""  it. 

Htefte'SoLS.fiund  mT„'  ""'*'?"'  ''"P""'  »« 

one  ge«  hold^e  .'X  a"™sa"s?hTe°Sr  ''PlT ' 
smooth  pole,  another  trrnsT*  o«^     '^e  elephant  is  like  a 

basket,  another  embraSX  W  ^';,  ^°*^  ^^^"  '^  '^  ^^^  » 

another  feels  the  i^rand  sat  S^^^^^^^ 

Uod  has  no  wife,  therefore  can  have  no  Son  ' "  .<  ^  ^^ ' 

beli«eS'?^'''£i„'n«nll2:,°''^"/'""'  "<  ^«  "-  "n- 
countrv       On*^-     translated  and  scattered  over  the 

attack  me  in  public  preaching        "«"'  ^^^  ^  view  to 
sSera  after  "mAM^  ™ '''?'°    Vt""*"'"/  sincere 

Of  ,he  New  ?il:!:^t,Ts^'Ther^?.;  ar 
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and  carefully  preserve,  wrapped  up  in  a  cotton 
ctoth  In  certain  places  a  deep  impression  seems  to  be 
effected,  and  earnest  requests  for  further  instruction  are 
made,  but  the  missionary  must  pass  on,  regretting  that 
if  •  ^°*  ^^  ^"°**®  wherewith  to  place  a  teacher  in 
their  nudst,  and  it  may  be  years  before  he  can  reach 
that  village  again.  He  sows  the  seed,  but  can  send 
none  to  water  it ;  he  can  only  pray  that  He  who  giveth 
increase  may  watch  over  it  and  cause  it  to  bring  forth 
fruit.  So  few  are  the  missionaries  and  so  numerous  are 
the  villages,  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  people  in 
our  own  field  have  ever  heard  the  voice  of  a  missionary. 

II.   EVANGELISTIC  WORK  AMONG  WOMEN.— 
ZENANA    VISITING. 

The  word  Zenana  denotes  the  women's  apartments, 
while  Mardana  means  the  part  of  the  house  frequented 
by  the  men  of  the  family.  In  Central  India  the  Zen- 
ana system  in  its  restricted  form,  does  not  widely 
Pu^^*-,,'  Maratha  women  have  much  freedom,  and 

the  village  women  of  all  castes  move  about  freely,  and 
take  part  in  agricultural  operations.  The  Muham- 
madans,  who  are  responsible  for  the  custom,  whenever 
their  means  allow  them  to  do  it,  shut  up  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  where  their  families  are  numerous,  and  in- 
fluential, and  lead  society,  every  Hindu  caste  that  desires 
to  be  counted  respectable  follows  the  custom.  But  those 
who  are  not  thus  secluded  are,  as  a  rule,  accessible  to 
the  Gospel,  only  as  brought  to  them  by  their  own  sex 
A  village  woman  will  not  converse  with  a  man  in  public" 
even  if  addressed,  but  on  his  approach,  will  draw  her 
cAadar  over  her  face  and  step  aside.  Women  hear  the 
Gospel  from  male  missionaries  only  when  hanging  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  crowd,  or  standing  at  their  doors,  or 
sitting  behind  their  lattice  windows. 

The  women  of  Malwa  are  as  superstitious  and  as 
obstinate  upholders  of  idolatry  and  its  rites,  as  their 
sisters  in  any  part,  and  as  a  class  are  lamentably 
ignorant.  The  census  shows  that  over  the  whole  of 
India,  more  than  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  women  are 
classed  as  ilhterate.    It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  the 
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tWaS!*^'  *"'  "^^"^  ^"'^  '^^^^  that  lie  behind 

the  teach?ae  or  su^nerinZni?^  i°  connection  with 
the  school  work  is  ov?r  th^  1  -^  '  °'  '^'^^'  ^hen 
woman,  as  the  nlth^e  hJSt^"*^'Ty  *"^  ^«'  B^We 
covered  cart  and  aTdrivl^n /L*'^'^'  ^"''^  *  ^^^ 
have  access.  Sea?S  on  ?^.  *"  ^"""^  *°  ^^^^^  they 
quilt,  or  bit  of^tool«tri?  •  °'"  ^°7  ^*°°^'  <»^  ^o^ed 
teach  reading.  ^^SiK^'^r  *^^-^°°^'  '^^y 
reward  of  aco^^d  rfrj.f  •      ?*^  u°J*  ^^°8^'  «»  the 

story.    The^clsJSere^soSfo'Sl? 

smells  are  sickenina   a«!i     •  uf  "1.*°^  ^^t;  sometimes 

it  all  th^devotS  worker  Sit?  ^«8^«ting.  but  amid 
sow  the  seed  ^^sor^r^Z^^^^T'.^^^,^  ^-^'  ^ 
quie^^s^^i^^-X^^^^^  in 

ho"me"^rrb:j:ier^^^^^^^ 

few  evince  Uch?nteSst-n'?l,°'*^^"^"^^^^  «°d  '^^t  i 
of  Scripture  tmh  and  ffiU  st  Jri^'ld^r**  '^P^v!*'°" 
more  than  we  know  r^irJ  Jl  11^'  *°**  there  are  those, 
of  the  SavioTr  ^d  C  L^'',^  "^P^"^  to  the  grac4 

has  made  an  impiiSSTnH  J  I'™i  "'"'»  ""  «™* 
of  the  women  ttS?.™1~^°°  '"  *'"«'  "« "■*'» 
the  family  becomL  S^     ^°/  T'  "^'  """"her  of 

shn.,  an/  Sr'm£i'i\™t;,Sk/r^n"'  X^T  "« 
pan  c  mil  seize  a  s^tin-  „t  .       '?"■     Sometimes  a 

Snse  to  aS  SSoltf^l'  ^."'^'V  '""i'y  will 
^^.h  it  all,  .hemtKy^ea"  irch^^^TrfS,,  ="'' 
of  ,dolat,y  abandoned,  oYa  neff^tfST'h^'S^ 
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of  changed  hearts  and  lives,  and  of  trust  in  the  livimr 
God  and  Saviour.  ^ 

III.    MEDICAL  WORK   AMONG  MEN. 

In  a  country  where  meagre  provision  is  made  for  the 
rehef  of  the  sick  and  suffering,  and  much,  even  of  that, 
worse  than  useless,  and  where  the  social  conditions  of 
caste  and  prejudice  preclude,  to  a  great  extent,  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  the  heart  of  Christianity  in  acts  of 
sympathy  and  helpfulness,  medical  work  has  a  special 
value  in  opening  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  making 
them  responsive  to  Christian  effort.  In  all  our  mission 
stations,  at  one  time,  the  advantage  of  medical  work, 
alike  to  relieve  ever-prevailing  suffering,  and  to  gain  en- 
trance for  higher  blessings,  was  sought  by  means  of 
trained  native  medical  agents,  but  since  the  addition  to 
ttie  mission  of  so  large  a  number  of  medically  qualified 
European  missionaries,  male  and  female,  dispensaries  are 
maintained  only  in  the  stations  which  these  can  supervise 

Hospital  at  UJjaln.-The  "sacred,"  filthy  city  of 
Ujjam,  with  its  34,000  inhabitants,  and  crowds  of  pil- 
gnms.  had  special  need  of  a  medical  missionary.     So  Dr. 
Buchanan,  though  longingly  looking  towards  the  Bheels, 
was  appointed.     School  and  medical  work  had  already 
been  begun  by  native  assistants.     A  large,  native  house 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  served  as  school  building,  dis- 
pensary, home  for  native  agents,  and,  at  times,  for  the 
European  missionary.     Near  the  city  gates,  on  the  lead- 
ing thoroughfare  to  the  railway  station  and  the  Maha- 
raja s  summer  palace.  Dr.  Buchanan  erected  a  large 
bnck  building,  in  the  lower  story  of  which  are,  a  medical 
office,  store-room  and  a  large  hall,  used  as  a  waiting  room 
for  patients  on  week  days,  and  as  a  church  and  Sunday 
school  on  Sabbaths,  while  the  upper  story  is  utilized  for 
hospital  wards.   The  main  hall  is  well  adapted  for  evan- 
gelistic services,  the  verandah  along  its  side  being  open 
to  the  street  with  its  busy  traffic.     Here,  morning  by 
morning,  a  motley  crowd  of  diseased  humanity  gathers 
After  a  Gospel  address,  the  patients  are  admitted,  one 
by  one,  to  the  office,  examined  by  the  doctor,  furnished 
with  a  prescription  ticket,  bearing  a  passage  of  Scripture 
and  passed  on  to  the  native  assistant,  who  dispenses  the 
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medicine  into  a  bottle  or  brass  cup  which  the  patient 
has  brought.  Special  cases  are  treated  in  homes,  and 
fees  charged,  which  contribute  somewhat  to  the  support 
of  the  hospital. 

Rutiam. — At  Rutlam,  in  a  long,  narrow  room,  once 
a  row  of  bania  shops,  a  dispensary  has  been  maintained 
for  years,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell, 
in  charge  of  a  native  Christian  hospital  assistant.  It 
is  in  a  rented  building  which  has,  almost  since  the 
opening  of  the  station  in  1885,  been  utilized  for  a  variety 
of  mission  purposes, — Christian  services,  home  for  native 
Christians,  refuge  for  famine  orphan  girls  and  widows,  etc. 

Amkhut. — At  Amkhut,  since  his  transference  to  the 
Bheel  district.  Dr.  Buchanan  has  pursued  his  medical 
work  amid  his  duties  of  erecting  mission  buildings, 
preaching  and  teaching. 

The  dispensaries  in  the  other  stations  where,  for  years 
good  work  was  done  by  native  Christian  doctors,  were 
closed,  owing  chiefly  to  lack  of  funds. 

IV.   MEDICAL  WORK  AMONG  WOMEN. 

BeginnlnS' — Miss  E.  M.  Beatty,  M.D.,  the  medical 
pioneer  missionary  almost  immediately  on  her  arrival,  in 
1885,  found  opportunities  of  ministering  to  the  suffering 
among  all  classes,  from  ' '  paupers  to  princesses,  and  from 
Bhangis  to  Brahmins. ' '  She  at  once  opened  a  dispensary 
in  the  Residency  camp,  and  later,  one  in  the  native  city  ; 
and  shortly  after  began  to  train  native  helpers. 

The  work  and  the  opportunities  rapidly  expanded, 
and  additional  lady  graduates  in  medicine  were  from 
time  to  time  sent  to  meet  the  needs  in  Indore,  Mhow, 
Neemuch  and  Dhar,  in  all  of  which  stations,  save  Mhow, 
medical  work  for  women  is  being  vigorously  prosecuted. 

Wide  Influence. — Patients  from  distinguished  fami- 
lies in  neighbouring  towns  of  various  States,  came  for 
treatment,  and  the  fame  of  the  good  work  spread  far  and 
wide.  The  good  impression  produced  by  the  self-denying 
labours  of  Miss  Beatty  and  Miss  Oliver  and  other  co- 
workers did  much  to  quiet  the  iritation  and  disarm  the 
opposition  manifested  by  the  Indore  oflScials  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  mission.  Many  of  their  women 
received  relief  from  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  kind 
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•'Doctor  Miss  Sahibs,"  and  their  hearts  and  homes  were 
thrown  open  to  their  visits. 

Hospital.  Indore.— For  some  years  a  hospital  for 
women  and  children  was  maintained  in  a  rented  house  in 
the  city  of  Indore  Its  floor  was  of  mud,  and  its  wards 
were  partitioned  off  by  hangings  of  calico,  which  every 
gust  of  wind  flapped  to  and  fro.  In  1891,  a  fine,  brick 
building,  with  accommodation  for  seventeen  in-patients 
a  dispensing  room  and  the  residence  of  two  ladies  in 
charge,  was  erected  on  a  site  in  the  Residency  limits, 
adjoining  the  native  city,  granted  by  the  late  Dowager 
Maharani,  for  medical  and  educational  buildings  Last 
year  5,242  persons  received  medical  treatment. 

Neemuch.— In  the  city  of  Neemuch,  in  the  canton- 
ment bazar,  and  in  Jawad  city,  dispensaries  were  suc- 
cessively opened  by  Miss  McKellar,  M.D.,  in  rented 
quarters.  They  were  not  by  any  means  suitable  for  the 
work,  but  the  best  that  could  be  had,  and  our  mission- 
aries had  to  be  content  till  the  Church  in  Canada  was 
moved  to  provide  a  hospital,  now  being  erected.  To  these 
various  places  women  come,  even  from  distant  villages, 
with  all  kinds  of  diseases,  bringing  their  bottles  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  far  from  chemically  clean ;  and 
there  they  hear  of  Him  through  whose  compassion 
healing  is  brought  to  them. 

Dhar.— In  Dhar  medical  work  for  women  was  beeun 
in  1895,  by  Miss  M.  O'Hara,  M.D.,  who  was  also  the 
pioneer  missionary  of  the  station,  with  Miss  Dougan  her 
associate  in  zenana  work.  They  were  allowed  as  a  favour 
the  privilege  of  residing  in  the  travellers'  bungalow  till  a 
home  should  be  built  on  the  site  which  the  Maharaja  of 
Dhar  promptly  gave.  Building  operations  were  soon 
commenced  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Russell.  B.A.,  who,  in  a  short 
time,  followed  Miss  O'Hara  as  missionary  to  Dhar  and 
a  bungalow  and  a  dispensary  were  erected. 

influence.— In  these  various  centres  thousands  of 
women  and  children  have  received,  in  relief  from 
suffering,  practical  proof  of  the  Divine  compassion,  and  a 
wide  entrance  has  been  gained  for  the  message  of  grace 
Evangelistic  work  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  medical' 
but  the  doctors  find  their  time  ard  energy  so  occupied 
with  dispensing,  visiting  patients  in  their  houses,  and 
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with  calls  to  outlying  towns  and  villages,  that  they  feel 
the  need  of  additional  workers  to  follow  up  and  take  full 
advantage  of  the  openings  made. 

As  a  rule  medical  help  is  received  with  gratitude,  and 
sometimes  with  practical  expression  of  appreciation,  from 
the  Sag  of  rupees  sent  by  the  princess,  or  the  golden 
bracelets  by  the  merchant,  to  the  handful  of  fruit  or  a 
new-laid  egg  brought  by  the  poor.  In  some  places 
timidity  and  superstition  keep  the  women  for  a  time 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  provision  made  for  their 
welfare,  but  gradually  confidence  is  created.  When  Miss 
McKellar  began  her  work  in  Neemuch,  the  patients 
would  take  medicine,  not  from  her  hand  but  only  from 
the  floor,  lest  their  caste  should  be  defiled.  The  mere 
mention  of  the  knife  would  send  them  in  terror  from  the 
room.  But  all  that  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Some- 
times a  different  spirit,  however,  is  manifested.  One 
day  Miss  McKellar  found  on  the  doorstep  of  the  dispen- 
sary a  vessel  half  full  of  blood,  two  divided  lemons,  and 
a  corn  cob.  They  were  symbols  of  a  curse  that  by 
magic  was  being  invoked.  The  sweeper  feared  to 
remove  them  lest  the  evil  spirit  should  wreak  his 
vengeance  upon  her.  The  Miss  Sahib  quickly  disposed 
of  the  curse-bearing  symbols,  and  when  the  people  saw 
no  harm  follow  "  they  changed  their  mind." 

V.    LEPERS. 

At  Ujjain  there  is  a  small  leper  asylum,  tue  only  one 
under  Christian  auspices  in  Central  India,  supported 
mainly  by  the  native  congregation.  There  are  lepers 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  region,  but  they  gather 
in  numbers  at  Ujjain,  partly  out  of  religious  consider- 
ations, as  death  in  the  "holy"  city  means  a  period 
of  after-bliss,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  alms.  They 
began  to  assemble  at  the  Mission  Dispensary  for  relief, 
and  becar  interested  listeners  to  the  Gospel.  Some 
embraced  ^iiristianity  and  were  baptized.  Small  grass 
huts  were  made  for  them  in  a  plot  of  ground  set  apart  as 
a  cemetery  for  the  native  Christians,  and  they  were 
placed  in  charge  as  its  caretakers.  Part  of  this  they 
cultivate,  producing  for  themselves  a  few  vegetables, 
though  it  is  Uttle  they  can  do,  as  most  of  them  are 
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without  fingers  and  toes.  Their  eyes  are  diseased  and 
sensitive  to  the  light.  Some  have  raw  sores  as  the  result 
of  burns  imconsciously  received  while  cooking.  The 
services  of  the  Christian  lepers  are  utilized  in  instructing 
the  non-Christian,  who  have  joined  the  little  community 
in  the  graveyard. 

A  side  light  is  thrown  on  the  Hindu  character  by  the 
fact  that  when  these  lepers  assembled  each  day  at  the  dis- 
pensary to  have  their  wounds  dressed  and  to  be  instructed, 
native  gentlemen  brgan  to  object.  While  the  lepers  moved 
about  freely  among  the  people,  no  notice  was  taken  nor 
was  any  thought  given  to  possible  danger,  but  when  they 
f>aw  them  gathering  day  by  day  at  the  dispensary  they 
grew  alarmed  and  regarded  it  as  having  brought  a 
pestilence  to  the  city. 

They  made  vigorous  e£Forts  to  induce  the  missionary 
to  discontinue  a^isembling  them.  Yet  when  he  asked  for 
a  bit  of  land  on  which  to  build  a  house  and  isolate  them, 
they  -ould  not  give  it,  and  he  was  left  to  make  use  of 
the  plot  of  burying  ground  for  their  asylum. 

VI.    THE   BHEEL  MISSION. 

Mission  Begun.— The  Bheels  in  large  numbt  rs  dwell 
in  hamlets  scattered  over  the  hilly  tracts  and  intervening 
valleys  on  the  western  side  of  Malwa.  The  Mission  had 
long  desired  to  begin  work  among  thetti,  but  not  till 
1896  did  the  way  open.  Dr.  Buchanan  w.  -  appoints'  to 
them  on  the  eve  of  his  furlough.  Of  this  he  trjok  ad  \  an- 
tage  to  interest  the  Church  in  this  special  w(  rk.  mA  to 
collect  funds  for  carrying  it  on.  Ov  return  from 
furlough  he  proceeded  to  Anikhut  in  the  State  of 
AUrajpur,  which  after  careful  exploration  had  been 
chosen  as  most  suitable  for  headqnar^  rs  in  the  Bheel 
district. 

Amkhut  is  iti  a  wild  region,  som  fi  rty  miles  from  the 
railway,  to  which  a  primitive  mgie  xrail  gives  access. 
The  first  work  was  to  erect  misMon  luiWings.  With  a 
view  to  excluding  as  far  as  possible  t'le  corrupting  influ- 
ence of  Hindus  and  Muhammadans-.  Dr.  Buchanan 
resolved  to  employ  only  Christian  or  Bheel  workmen  in 
their  construction.  Skilled  Christiat.  ^hour  was  difficult 
to  get,  and  he  was  obUged  to  bet  ome  contractor,  mason 
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and  carpenter,  and  to  instruct  his  orphan  lads  and  sueh 
Bheels  as  he  a,uld  induce  to  join  him  in  th^ork 

Oaln  ni  Confldence.-At  first  the  Bh^kwe^e  shv 
But  the  treatment  those  more  venturesome  r^vSt£ 

help  freely  bestowed,  gained  their  confidence  and  SS 
long,  with  fullest  trust  in  the  Doctor  SaS  ?Sey  ciml 
offering  service  for  hire  and  farm  produc  s  fo^  saTe 
or  seeking  medical  relief,  and  willingly  listening  to  th^ 
preachers.     They  brought  to  him  likfwise  fo?  trea  ment 
their  sick  or  injured  goats,  cows  and  oxen     A  maS 
sick  himself,  brought  a  sick  ox.  and  submUted  it  ?«; 
treatment     He  however  declined  treatmeTforhimseS 
S^°*^  ^^  ^^"1^  *^^*  the  Sahib  would  first  5ve 
good  medicine  and   then    bad  to  kill  him       tL^^^ 
recovers!  but  the  man  died.     Fearls  now  giving  plac^ 
to  confidence,  and  patients  of  nil  ti^^o  _    K'^'^s^P'fCe 
from  chole^/small^t  ?eve?/dyL^^^^^^^  snTkewJe^r 
some  mauled  by  panthers,  and  some  wo^dS  by  a^Sws 
in  family  brawls,  appeal  for  help  ^         ^^ 

Pli^^T^"^*'*"  ^I"''"^  ^^'■^  regularly  carried  on  amone 
Bheel  labourers  during  the  erection  of  the  mS? 
bmldings,  a  work  which  extended  over  mant  moShf 
by  reason  of  difiiculties  incident  to  their  Son  ?n  tli 

irt-  /^^  '^f^^^^  ^^  ^°  carriS  aS>  a?iutto 
the  hamlets  amid  the  hills.    In  the  past  yea^ninetv  five 

snip^'lt^ril^riV'^J^^^^^^  Bheels 

families  and   hamlet-  being  wiped  out       T^f^M—^ 
undertook   in  their      .half^ehe^works.  give'  f^T 
the  starving  and    rescued  orphans.      And  thus  rtieS 
•monkey  people."  as  Hindus'^ and  Muhammadans  caU 

lt?;^.^^''^  '"^™.^  ^^°  *^^'^  ^^  friendTa?"  and 
that  they  are  not  despised  and  abused  by  the  follower  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  but  loved  and  cared  for  FWini 
conditions  are  again  prevailing,  and  the^ate  authoS 
have  entrusted  to  the  Mission  relief  works  of  conskier 
able  extent,  supplying  the  necessary  funds  Neariv 
2.500  Bheels  are  employed  under  the  supervis  on  of  tl  J 
missionaries  in  constructing  a  road  for  go^^ment.  Th^ 
the  Mission  has  not  only  the  opportunity  of  reliev^^ 
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distress  and  of  saving  life,  but  also  of  manifesting  the 
nature  of  the  Gospel  it  commends  to  them. 

VII.    DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE. 

Although  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  population, 
about  one  in  twenty,  and  among  women  one  in  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four,  are  able  to  read,  still  among 
hundreds  of  thousands  the  aggregate  number  is  consider- 
able, and  through  the  agency  of  mission  and  government 
schools  the  number  is  ever  increasing.  In  the  great 
cities  of  India,  as  Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Allahabad, 
large  Bible,  book  and  tract  depositories  have  been 
established,  where  cheap  supplies  of  Bibles  in  the  ver- 
naculars, tracts  and  Christian  Uterature,  may  be  obtained 
for  sale  and  free  distribution.  Christian  newspapers 
are  also  published  in  various  centres. 

Local  Depots. — In  each  of  our  stations  a  small  Bible 
and  tract  depot  is  maintained,  where  a  supply  of  Bibles, 
controversial  and  evangelistic  literature,  is  kept  for  sale. 
By  colporteurs  who  make  tours  among  the  villages,  visit 
Hindu  fairs  or  nulas,  and  sometimes  keep  book  stalls  in 
the  bazars  or  at  railway  stations,  and  by  the  missionary 
himself  and  his  assistants,  Bibles  and  tracts  are  sold  and 
widely  disf'^ated.  It  is  not  an  unusual  experience  to 
dispose  c,  a  large  number  of  Christian  books  on  the 
occasion  of  a  first  visit  to  a  town,  and  on  a  second  -  isit  to 
find  them  altogether  unsaleable.  When  their  nature  is 
known,  fear  that  the  verj'  reading  of  them  will  pen'ert 
the  judgment  takes  possession  of  the  people,  and  Lracts 
are  offered  in  vain  ;  but  as  the  years  go  by  this  fear  is 
diminishing.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  people  ever 
tends  to  keep  the  sales  low. 

Printing  Press. — The  Mission  printing  press,  origin- 
ally established  at  Indore,  was  in  1891  removed  to 
Rutlam,  where  it  is  chiefly  utilized  as  an  industrial 
institution  in  the  training  and  employment  of  Christian 
lads  and  young  men.  It  has  been  issuing  from  year  to 
year  large  numbers  of  tracts  in  English  and  in  t'  i 
vernacular,  and  books  and  pamphlets  written  by  our 
own  missionaries  and  others.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned :  "The  Necessity  and  Method  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation," "An  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Transmigra- 
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tion. '  'Translation  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  '  'An  F»«-i. 

and     What  do  you  Think  of  Him, ' '  in  EnelishR^ 
books  have  been  published   for  the  natiSf  ch«rr?^ 

of  prejudices.     Not  a  few  have  already  b^TbroLht  to 
the  Saviour,  or  fii^t  interested  in  the^trmh  by  re^n^ 
again  and  again  the  silent  page.     Men    whL  S 
will  not  allow  them  to  Hsten^tfstr^t  pWrSe  ort 
visit  the  missionary's  bungalow,  or  .^oCfiot  Save 
the    opportunity,  will    sometimes    buy    a    Bible    or    ! 
pamphlet,  or  take  a  tract.     In  most  Lexpectid  pkci 
g«ple  are  met  with  who  have  been  secretly  baling  t^ 
Bible  for  years,  and  are  in  possession  of  Christian  contrn! 
r  w^il^^  ^'^  ?"  Hindu*^  MuhamSn  ^liri^^^^ 
cniet  castes,  has    a  striking  acqua  ntance  with  all  the 
if'ch&S^n  W°^  Christianity.^  He  has  a  Urge  sup^v 
of  Christian  books,  and  discusses  with  intellieence  S 

Z'T^V^^  r'  °'  JT^  -^  -'  t^-  H^Jy  g^.  tut 
!L^  :  ^  u  *^^  ""^  °^  '"aoy  others,  his  knowl^jre 
seems  to  be  but  a  matter  of  the  intellect.  ^^^^^eage 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MISSION  AGENCIES  AND  METHODS. 

NEED  OF  EDUCATION.— The  dense  ignorance  of 
the  people  of  India  concerning  the  simplest 
elements  of  true  history,  philosophy  and  science, 
their  absurd  theories,  childish  superstitions  and  false 
systems  of  knowledge  combine  to  render  their  minds 
insensible  to  the  evidences  of  Christian  truth.  Secular 
education  has  value  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  not 
only  in  undermining  the  false  faiths  which  are  intimately 
bound  up  with  their  systems  of  science  and  natural 
philosophy,  but  also  in  training  them  to  think  and 
reason  and  reflect  according  to  right  principles  and 
methods,  and  so  enabling  them  to  distinguish  fact  from 
fable,  truth  from  fiction  and  history  from  legend 

Value  of  Primary  Schools.— Hence  much  attention 
throughout  India  is  given  to  education.  In  our  Malwa 
Mission,  special  attention  is  given  to  primary  education 
among  both  boys  and  girls,  in  the  hope  that  in  securing 
this  result,  Christian  truth  will  at  the  same  time  be  so 
imparted  that  it  will  determine  their  views  of  God  life 
and  duty,  sin  and  salvation,  before  their  minds  shall  have 
been  hardened  by  the  teaching  and  practices  of  heathenism 
Moreover  by  means  of  these  schools  the  missionary 
forms  friendships  with  the  pupils  and  their  parents  that 
give  him  an  influence  and  power  which  effectively  tell  in 
the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  The  boys  of  the 
viUage  school  will  stand  by  his  side  when  he  speaks  in 
their  streets,  and  even  join  him  as  he  sings  a  hymn  they 
have  learned.  Year  by  year  the  number  of  these  sym- 
pathizers and  well  wishers  i.  increasing  through  the 
work  m  the  village  schools. 

Buildings  and  Furniture — These  schools  are  usually 
held  in  rented  rooms,  or  on  verandahs  on  the  main  street 
or  in  a  lane.    A  chair  or  stool  for  the  teacher,  possibly 
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a  little  table;  a  few  rough  benches,  or,  more  commonly, 
some  bits  of  bamboo  matting  for  the  children ;  a  black- 
board and  a  map  or  two,  make  up  the  inventory  of  the 
furniture.   Instead  of  using  slates,  beginners  trace  letters 

ZrtfilT  "^l^  ***!*'■  ^"«f?"  ^^  *  *^**»°«  of  fine  sand 
?f^  Sl?"..^'*^  of  smooth  boards.     In  addition  to  the 
three      Rs"  the  children  are  taught  to  sing  hymns 
commit  to  memory    passages  of  Scripture,   and   learn 
the  catechism.      On  one  occasion  in  an  examination 
of  the  school  at  Jawad,   the  senior  class  of  about  a 
dozen  boys  recited  accurately  three  Psalms;  i  Corin- 
ttiians  chapter  13  :  Matthew  chapters  5,  6  and  7  ;   the 
Hindi  Shorter  Catechism,    and    several    hymns.      The 
schools  are  daily  opened  with  Scripture  exercises,  and 
closed  with  prayer  in  which  the  children  are  taueht 
reverently  to  join.     Many  of  them  are  keen  to  learn 
and  wilhngly  attend,  but  perhaps  the  majority  would 
rather    play.      Hence,    in     addition    to    the    teacher, 
there    must    be    a   servant,    or    chaprassie,    usually    a 
Hindu  belonging  to  the  place,  employed  to  hunt  up  the 
boys  and  bring  them  to  the  school,  and  sometimes  herd 
them  after  they  are  there.    I  have  seen  half  a  dozen  little 
fellows  tied  together  with  the  long  turban  cloth  of  the 
chaprassie,  being  led  to  the  school  door. 

•Qlrls'  Schools.— More  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
gathering  and  holding  giris'  schools  together  The 
parents  as  a  rule  are  indifferent  or  opposed.  The  jnrls 
are  timid,  and  some  absurd  or  malicious  report  will  in  a 
few  hours  empty  a  thriving  school,  and  aU  the  work  of 
gathering  up  has  to  be  done  over  again. 

Superstition.— In  a  certain  school  a  girl  was  one  day 

T^l?  7J?  ^  ^  •"'*.°/  ^*-  Q"*<^^^y  t»»e  word  passed  that 
she  had  been  seized  by  a  demon,  and  the  parents  hastened 
to  slay  and  offer  a  fowl  at  the  stone  image  of  the  village 
god  to  deliver  the  child  from  his  power.  The  attendance 
immediately  fell  away  for  a  time.  But  occasionally 
superstitious  fear  lends  help.  A  man,  who  had  been  a 
violent  leader  of  a  party  opposed  to  a  Sunday  School  in 
his  locality,  gave  an  order  for  its  closing.  That  day  his 
horse  died  and  seeing  in  this  a  punishment  for  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Christian  school,  he  desisted  forthwith  and 
gave  no  further  trouble. 
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These  primary  schools  vary  in  monthly  expenditure 
from  $5.00  to  $25.00,  according  to  place  and  equip- 
ment. They  afiford  excellent  opportunities  at  times  for 
preaching  to  the  parents.  When  the  missionary  visits 
and  examines  the  school,  the  parents  are  wont  to  crowd 
around  the  door  or  on  the  verandah,  and  the  Word  with 
good  effect  may  the^  be  spoken  to  them. 

When  Christian  teachers  were  not  available,  Hindus 
or  Muhammadans  have  in  the  past  been  largely  employed. 
In  such  cases,  when  possible.  Christian  instruction  was 
imparted  by  a  Christian  agent  daily  visiting  two  or  more 
such  schools.  It  was  believed  that  though  there  were 
manifest  disadvantages  in  employing  non-Christian 
teachers,  yet  the  opportunities  of  forming  acquaintance- 
ships and  of  sowing  the  good  seed  thus  obtained,  were 
cheaply  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  small  monthly 
outlay  for  their  maintenance,  and  this,  too,  more  or  less 
made  up  from  fees.  In  former  times  not  infrequently 
the  heathen  teachers  came  to  accept  the  Christian  faith. 
But  of  late  years  those  dislodged  from  Hinduism  usually 
join  some  reforming  sect.  Some  missions,  our  own 
among  the  number,  have  recently  resolved  to  discard  all 
Hindu  and  Muhammadan  teachers  and  to  employ  only 
Christians. 

Anglo-Vernacuiar  Schools. — In  the  higher  grade,  or 
Middle  and  High  Schools,  English  is  taught  in  addition 
to  the  vernacular,  and  the  higher  the  standard  of  the 
school  the  more  attention  is  paid  to  English  studies. 
Passing  the  examination  in  the  standard  recognized  by 
government  opens  the  way  to  certain  civil  appointments. 
A  Middle  School  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  con- 
ducted in  the  Neemuch  cantonment,  and  High  Schools 
has  been  carried  on  at  Mhow  and  Indore. 

Higher  Education.— The  first  Christian  High  School 
in  Central  India  was  started  in  1885,  in  Indore,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Wilkie,  M.A.  (now  Dr.  Wilkie),  and  was  well 
attended  from  the  beginning. 

College. — A  few  years  later  the  institution  became 
affiliated  with  the  Calcutta  University,  attaining  the 
status  of  a  college.  The  High  School  has  almost  since 
its  beginning  been  receiving  a  grant-in-aid  from  the 
government,  but  for  the  college  nothing  has  hitherto  be«i 
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obtained.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Mission  Coll«m 
Maharaja  Holkar  has  built  and  equiS^eaTcSlle^^ 
Indore.  and  Maharaja    Sindhia   hi  iStitutT^  l[ 

ColleeeT'^J^l*"^'^^?  isconnected  with  the  Mission 
ffovSiment  ^^  /^'•^'^^.^P*''*'"*"*  recognized  by 
government.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for 
Christian  teachere  to  supply  our  villaee  ShooU    thl 

Sn?i„^  thf^°'",«^  ^^^°^^  1"  '^^  ^'»««««  ««•«  constJmly 

Sr  Lt'Ka.'"' '°'  '"^  °'  «"^^*"^  *-^^«" 

Training  Class — With  a  view  to  supolv  Christian 
agents,  a  "training  class"  was  formed  X  years  aeo 
from  among  the  more  promising  convert  arSore 
Much  interest  had  been  shown  by  the  ST^c^ste  and  a 

o'^^u^e^'Som^'l  *^"  '.tP*'^^      ^"  ^ff°«  "  ^  - 'dJ 
ro  secure  from    among  them    a    number    who    mieht 

i^ld  Tf  J?  "^^"^   ^^'**-      Th»    work  of    tSg 

SS  -^^^  "^^y  ^'  P''^^*^"^  they  are  s  ncere  a^ 
S^  i  •  '^  "°t*  "?,P°"tant.  For  earnest  a^id  devotS 
S  anHT'  ^"°?*''?  *''^'''  attainments,  there  is^JeS 

w!^h  to  fi.lH'I'"''^'^"^/  °^  J*^  ^'^'°°  »«  ever  of  the 
watcft  to  find  men  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is  who 

°^y  ^  t'-l"^  for  work  in  the  Kingdom.  ' 

ot,  Th.  J  KK  ?****''*~'^*'^  ^^y  ^h°«'s  of  all  grades  are 
aSendan?f«^/,?  converted  into  Sabbath  SchSls.  Th^ 
attendance  at  these,  save  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  High 

U  istv^n  hX^  '°^^'  °"  week  days,  in  some  inst^S 
&ho^s?n  Phril;,-  ^^^^'■e'^nducted  much  as  Sabbath 
««Si^fPi  5^  '*"^'  ^"*^  ^  *  "»le  the  children  are 
as  respectful  and  reverent  as  those  in  the  home  schools 

A^^Tl^'""-  *^  ?""^u"y  ®^^°°'«  ^hich  have  SHay 
school  as  their  basis,  others  are  held  on  a  verandah  or 

s'SSS  ne^Thf  ch^/^'  '"^  ^"  *^^  «^»  welSn  t?: 
sunsiiine^    The  children  are  attracted  by  the  sinjrine  of 

hymns,  by  Bible  stories  and  parables,  by  the  disSfion 

S  '"""^'^i^  ^^'^^  *"^  Pape*^-  They  learL  to  S 
hymns  and  recite  texts.  They  carry  awa7  in  tS 
tnemones  Christian  teaching,  and^n  tS  hSs  Chrilti^ 
tracts  and  papers,  which  find  their  way  into  hunS  S 
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homes.  By  means  of  these  schools  not  only  are  the 
children  taught  a  large  amount  of  truth  but  they  are 
familiarized  with  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  worship, 
and  it  becomes  associated  in  their  minds  with  the 
pleasant  exercises  of  the  school,  and  the  more  devout 
and  solemn  service  of  Christian  worship,  when  its  public 
prayer  to  the  unseen  God,  and  its  songs  to  His  praise, 
and  its  reverence  for  His  Word  form  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  mummeries  of  the  heathen  temple  worship  with  its 
clanging  bells  and  tom-toming  drum,  and  smoking  incense 
and  senseless  repetitions  of  mantras  or  texts  of  the  Vedas. 
The  Sabbath  forenoons  are  usually  devoted  to  Sabbath 
School  work  among  non-Christians,  and  the  work  is 
limited  only  by  paucity  of  workers.  Teachers  take  part 
frequently  in  two  or  more  Sabbath  Schools  each  Sabbath. 

There  were  reported  last  year  twenty-eight  Sabbath 
Schools  for  boys,  with  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  one 
pupils  and  seventy-seven  teachers.  There  were  nine 
Sabbath  Schools  for  girls,  with  seven  himdred  and  thirty- 
nine  pupils  and  thirty-nine  teachers. 

Orphanages  and  Industrial  Schools.— The  famine 
which  smote  a  vast  area  to  the  east  of  Malwa  in  1896-7 
was  the  occasion  of  instituting  orphanages  in  the  Mission. 
Surplus  children  sent  from  overburdened  missions  in  the 
stricken  region  were  received  at  several  of  the  stations. 
When  in  1 900-1  the  famine  became  sore  in  our  own  land 
the  numbers  were  greatly  increased,  and  every  station 
found  itself  confronted  with  the  duty  of  caring  for  large 
numbers  of  children  and  widows.  Driven  by  distress 
from  their  villages  multitudes  of  people  went  forth  in 
the  hope  of  finding  subsistence  elsewhere.  So  vast  was 
the  area  affected  that  wherever  they  wandered  they  found 
the  same  conditions.  The  aged  and  the  very  young 
quickly  succumbed ;  the  others  grew  thinner  and 
weaker  day  by  day,  and  they,  too,  began  to  perish 
by  the  way  side.  Homes  were  broken  up,  husbands 
and  wives,  parents  and  children  were  separated, 
and  numberless  waifs  and  strays  and  helpless  girls 
and  widows  were  driven  forth  to  wander,  to  beg  and 
to  die.  The  Mission  did  what  it  could  to  meet  the  dis- 
tress with  the  funds  forwarded  for  the  purpose,  but  it 
made  special  effort  to  save  the  lives  of  the  children.   They 
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tte  rwcoing  of  the  chUdm,,  eff^  havfSS  „  J'T 

to  give  special  attention  to  the  weSS  of  p^?™"""*^ 
in  connection  with  the  IndrntriirAfn?  t-^^"^  ™«« 
has  intimated  its  wilUnmSi  .0  ^-^  ^"^o.  which 
I«b  trained  by  the  mS  *^™  <"P>oyni«.t  to  aU 

^er^de^vJ^n^nhe^Mi^s^r^^iS^-'".  ""*  '"' 

rrti=^irhie£!;Te?T--^'Si'^'^-  -^ 
rofrse-.;.-«.-?S^-p-= 

are  some  who  by  thSr  erowih^   nu-  /™<^°g  them 
^ve  much  enco„^:L.^r^ J^To-'S^^SSr 
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If  these  children  are  wisely  and  faithfully  dealt  with  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  from  amoug  them  there  will 
be  found  some  whom  God  will  call  to  nerve  Him  as 
messengers  of  His  grace  to  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Widows'  and  Qirls'  Industrial  Nome  at  Indore. — In 
Indore  an  institution  was  started  to  provide  protection 
and  Christian  nurture  for  girl**  from  among  the  Mangs,  a 
low  caste  people,  who,  in  considerable  numbers  had  just 
professed  Christianity,  and  al  o  tor  other  girls  who  might 
be  rescued  from  a  life  of  evil.  Into  it  have  been  received 
also  a  number  of  the  larger  girls  rescued  from  famine. 

The  Home  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
native  Christian  lady,  uinl  is  accommodated  in  one  of  the 
bungalows  erected  on  the  river  bank  f^r  i!as.sionaries, 
but  found  in.sanitary  ff>r  Kurop'  niis  be<:aust.  of  its  location. 

Besides  religious  in.'-triictio;  and  elementary  secular 
education,  special  attention  is  „M.-en  to  industrial  em- 
ployments. The  girls  are  taught  iiuittin'j;,  wea-^ing,  sew- 
ing, lace  making  and  fancy  work  of  various  sons.  They 
take  turn  also  in  grinding  at  the  mill,  cooking,  sweeping, 
and  all  household  employments.  They  are  encourag^ 
to  work  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  in  the  garden 
in  planting,  watering,  weeding.  Several  have  bjcome 
efficient  workers  in  schools  and  zenanas,  others  have 
married  and  gone  forth  to  build  up  Christian  homes. 

The  inmates  number  nearly  one  hundred,  of  whom 
some  twenty  are  supported  partly  by  the  Indore  congre- 
gation and  partly  by  the  earnings  of  the  girls  them- 
selves, the  products  of  whose  labour  find  ready  sale. 

Qirls'  Orphanage  and  Widows'  Home  at  Neemuch. 
— There  is,  in  Neemuch,  as  a  result  of  the  famine,  a  girls' 
orphanage  and  connected  with  it  a  home  for  youngwidows, 
where  they  may  find  shelter  from  the  temptations  to  an  evil 
life.  Times  of  famine  are  to  very  many  times  of  moral  ruin. 
Homes  are  broken  up  and  family  ties  are  dissolved,  girls 
and  women  are  scattered  to  wander,  needy  and  defence- 
less seeking  food,  and  little  girls  are  sold  by  starving 
parents  to  be  brought  up  in  a  life  of  sin.  The  doors  of 
the  zenana  missionaries  were  thrown  open  to  all  who 
could  be  induced  to  take  shelter.  These  are  now  the 
wards  of  the  Mission,  and  are  being  fed,  clothed,  educated 
and  trained  to  lead  wholesome  and  useful  lives. 
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Obstacles.— Numberless  difficulties  taxed  to  the 
utmost  the  strength,  patience  and  peS^rance  of 
those  m  charge  of  this  work.  There  ^^rfno  suUab?e 
buildmgs  for  the  accommodation  of  the  refugis  who 
were  huddled  together  in  temporary  quJterf  at  one 
time  ,n  a  rented  house  in  the  bazar,  It^oThef  iH 
bungalow,  at  another  in  a  row  of  native  huts  and  at 
another  ma  Park's  garden,  three  miles  away  from  the 
cantonment.     The  mil  tary  authorities  fearing^ouZelk! 

?nX  o  SSe^TeTrn^P*'^  ^^""P"^  restgctions  and 
nnany  ordered  the  orphanages  out  of  the  camp     All  the 

while  death  was  busy  and  as  many  as  ten  o?the  fan,  „e 
waifs  passed  away  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ^me 
through  fear  and  suspicion  ran  away  and  d?ippeSS 
The  care  of  so  many  undisciplined  ^rls  in  uSSfed 
quarters  was  a  great  strain  upon  the^missionan^ef'"''^ 
h^a^?^  T?u'  ^^'^^  ^°*^  ^°P«  a°d  love  never  left  their 
hearts  and  they  persevered  through  weary  days  and 
anxious  nights  and  as  the  result  sucked  in  saSsome 
three  hundred  g^rls  and  women  who  are  now  to  bTpSd 

S'imu'?h.'"°^^''°°  '^  "^^  "'^  ^^'^^^^"^^  *°  beIrS In 

^r^.t^^'J^^    the   spirit    of    self-sacrifice   seen   in    the 
work  of  re«:ue  has  awakened  a  gratifying  r^nonse  in 
the  hearts  of  some  of  the  befriendll.     Thoi^S^v^ 
were  interested  in  the  work  and  contribut^  not  a  nrUe 
help      M,ss  Campbell   tells  of  girls  who  ros^  at  four 
o'clock  m  the  morning  to  grind  flSir  and  Lkfc/TlSS 
to  feed  the  starving  hundreds  who  daily  came  ito  the 
compound  for  food     ' '  We  were  just  like  that  'They  sa^ 
dirty  and  ragged  and  hungry  and  God  cared  for  is 
so  we  wish  to  help."   When  at  the  time  of  distribution  to 
the  hungry  crowd  the  supply  would  give  ou"  one  and 
another  of  the  girls  would  run  and  brifg  from 'her  own 
store  saying.  "  Take  mine,  take  mine  and  feed  them  " 
They  are  being  gradually  trained  to  industrial  work  bv 
which  they  may  ultimately  be  able  to  sup^rt  theS^ 

School  for  the  BHnd.-^ome  years  ago  two  clever 
bhnd  boys  came  to  a  primary  school  in  Ujj^in  under  the 
care  of  M.ss  Jamieson.  They  manifested  such  earSestnes^ 
and  ability  that   she  was  led   to  make  specLT  effoS 
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in  tlidr  behalf.  Books  in  raised  type  were  provided  and 
a  class  for  them  was  begun.  Others  joined  it,  and 
further  provision  for  them  was  made.  They  were  given 
a  place  to  live  in,  and  set  to  learn  such  work  as 
basket  weaving,  bamboo  screen  making,  sewing, 
grinding  grain  and  cooking,  and  thus  earn  their 
own  living  instead  of,  like  most  of  their  class  in 
India,  going  about  with  the  beggars'  bowl.  It  is  the 
only  school  for  the  blind  in  Central  India,  and  other 
missions  have  begun  to  send  blind  children  to  it.  Several 
have  accepted  Christianity  and  have  been  baptized,  and 
some  are  being  trained  to  work  as  catechists  and  Bible 
readers  in  dispensaries,  zenanas  and  by  the  wayside. 
It  is  a  novel  spectacle  to  the  Hindu  or  the  Muhammadan, 
and  one  as  instructive  as  novel,  to  see  a  blind  man  sitting 
where  the  crowds  go  by,  not  calling  out,  ''  Beloved  of  the 
Lord!  have  mercy  on  a  poor  hungry  blind  man,"  but 
reading  by  his  fingers  from  an  out-spread  book,  the 
Christian  scriptures,  words  by  which  the  inly  blind  may 
be  enabled  to  .see. 

There  is  great  need  for  the  development  of  this  good 
work  in  behalf  a  class  of  sufferers  on  whom  our  Lord  so 
often  had  compassion.  Blindness,  though  said  to  be 
decreasing  through  the  multiplying  of  dispensaries  and 
the  decrease  of  small-pox  by  rea.son  of  vaccination,  is  a 
widely  prevalent  affliction  in  India 

Causes  of  Blindness.— The  hot,  dry  and  dusty  plains, 
the  dark  rooms  often  reeking  with  acrid  smoke  from  the 
cooking  places,  the  conventional  weeping  of  mourners 
accompanied  by  much  squeezing  of  the  eye  to  force 
the  tears,  are  no  doubt  responsible  for  much  eye 
disease.  The  hosts  of  flies  that  flit  from  filth  heaps  to 
children's  eyes,  and  from  sore  eyes  to  sound  ones  carry 
the  germs  of  poison  far  and  wide.  Ophthalmia  is  common 
and  often  destroys  the  sight,  and  smallpox  not  infre- 
quently leaves  its  victim  blind.  Congenital  blindness  too 
swells  the  list.  The  efforts  being  put  forth  to  meet  the 
consequent  need  arising  from  all  these  causes  are  far 
from  adequate,  but  the  cry  of  the  blind  will  surely  not 
be  unheeded  by  the  disciples  of  the  Lord. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  NATIVE  CHURCH. 

THE  various  forms  of   mission  work— educational 

Z^^'"f'  T^'^^^'  "'^'•^^y-  «tc— exist  for^e 
purpose  of  gathering  out  and  buildine  uo  a  native 

lation,  and  come  to  do  for  the   communities    outside 

TnftrVT^'  *°  ""^^^  ^^  done  for  it  by  foreign  d? 
To  this  end  the  communities  of  native  believers    when 

gregations.  In  our  Mission  this  is  naturally  on  Presbv- 
TZ  '^.  ^'  f'^'l  *^^  membership  cons?s"s  m^nfy 
ttit^l  f  ^^^f  "•  t^^h^'-^.  and  other  helpers  who  con- 
stuute  a  nucleus  around  which  converts  may   gather 

fnd  met'h"^r  W  ^'^  ^PP°'"ted.  with  an  organlaSon 
and  methods  which  are  so  akin  to  the  viUasre  />anr/,^.,^f 

Sem" "  Th^P  *^  \"'^^°  "'"^  ^^^  -""^'y  ^o  Sk:To 
them.     The  Presbyterian  system  of  church  oreanization 

workin  India.     Through«rt  the  various  missions  organi- 
zation ,s  proceeding  on  the  lines  with  which  their  r2^ 
tive  missionaries  are  familar  in  their  home  churchefC 
t?e  '  H  ^  ?^'  °"''°"*^  ^^"'•<*'  °^g^"i^ed  in  harmony  "with 
of  th^'niH '  ^^°'"^  ^^  ^'^*^y  *^^'^"  to  «tir  in  the  mTnds 

SSnt  =i;r  ^^^^^  ^^^-  ChHsTaro?LTer:[ 
«,«i!*f '"'~m"  ?"''  M'-'^ion.  congregations  are  only  beein- 

TnT^bnen-  anTtt"°'  ^^"1^^.^' to  repreinXn 
m  rresDyterj ,  and  the  sense  of  un  ty  has  been  chiVfiv 

wt  chU'7of  r  T"^^  -^^  -ligious'^^ffr  S 
i^the  lit  n?    ^^!.';fJ.y?ars  been  an  important  feature 

erlnces    h^lH^"'  ?^"'*'^°  community.     At  these  con 
terences,   held   in   turn  at   the  several  stations   usimllv 
representatives  from  every  Christian  family  are  preS 


aim,  iTiir  — 
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Matters  relating  to  the  material,  social  and  religious 
well-being  of  the  community  are  vigorously  and  earnestly 
discussed,  and  they  return  to  their  various  fields  refreshed 
and  stimulated  by  Christian  fellowship  in  conference  and 
worship,  and  encouraged  by  a  fresh  realization  of  their 
power  and  importance  as  a  growing  community  in  the 
midst  of  heathenism. 

The  means  utilized  for  developing  the  life  of  indixndual 
congregations  are  similar  to  those  in  the  home  churches. 
Sabbath  and  mid-week  services  are  regularly  conducted 
in  the  vernacular  by  the  missionary  and  his  helpers,  and 
rarely  are  any  of  the  congregation  absent.  Most  of  the 
members  engage  in  Sabbath  School  work  in  the  numer- 
ous schools  for  non-Christians,  held  where  schools  are 
conducted  on  week-days,  and  elsewhere.  In  preparation 
for  this  work  Bible  and  teachers'  classes  are  held,  and 
Young  People's  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavour,  organ- 
ized according  to  the  special  needs  of  the  country,  are 
doing  good  work.  Some  congregations  have  undertaken 
the  support  of  native  agents  in  out-stations. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Christians,  probably  the 
majority,  give  a  tenth  of  their  income  for  religious  pur- 
poses. The  Christians  at  Dhar  purchased  in  the  city  the 
site  on  which  has  been  erected,  by  a  contribution  from 
Knox  Church,  Gait,  a  fine  stone  church  and  preaching 
hall,  which  they  have  recently  enlarged  and  also  furnished 
with  benches.  The  congregation  of  Neemuch  has  for 
many  years  been  contributing  to  a  fund  for  church 
building,  and  are  now  proceeding  with  the  erection  of  it. 
The  congregation  at  Ujjain  has  supported  the  little  leper 
asylum  there  since  its  inception.  That  at  Indore  has 
largely  supplied  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Girls' 
Home ;  an  equal  interest  in  church  work  is  manifested 
by  the  other  congregations.  Family  worship  is  com- 
monly observed,  and  voluntary  Christian  service  is  ren- 
dered by  several  not  in  mission  employ. 

CHRISTIAN  girls'    BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Mission  efforts  were  made 
to  give  special  training  to  the  daughters  of  Christian 
parents,  alike  to  protect  them  from  the  moralh  deteriora- 
ting influences  around  them,  and  to  train  caj^ble  ones  for 
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Christian  work.  A  school  was  instituted  which  had  to 
contend  with  difficulties  incident  to  a  younrin  ^io^ 
The  pupils  were  at  first  accommodated  in  the  mLS^Jv; 
own  bungalow,  then  for  a  time  th^  were TntTuie 
school  in  the  U.  P.  Mission  at  NasiraLr  Laler  S  tSe 
numbers  to  be  cared  for  increased,  temporary  ac^mmoda! 

inHor      ^     *  beautiful  and  commodious  building  in 
Indore  was  erected  for  the  school  ** 

from^tlf/ M?"*^^^'  ''^  ^^.  ^°^^^'  ^J^o.  °n  retiring 
iS^s  tlll^^^'Jf  7^  succeeded  by  the  lamented  Mii 
Hams,  till  her  self-denying  labours  in  its  behalf  were  ter- 
minated by  death.  Under  its  present  principal.  Mf^Sin. 
Clair,  It  has  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  High  Sch<»l      T^e 

tjcnools  of  the  Central  Provinces  ;  but  regard  is  ever  had 
to  the  sphere  of  influence  to  be  occupi^  by  the  gWs  S 

flou/  usu^W^T'*'"  '™°^°^-.  T^-y^riSi  theiV  oS; 
nour,  usually    'two  women  grinding  at  the  mill  "  in 

c^S^'^anfi  "^'^  '^""^  ^"^  -  biktg'wLt^ 
cakes  and  making  curry  and  rice  for  the  common  meal 

and  in  serving  it  out  to  their  companions  seat«i  intone 

^ws  on  the  floor      The  larger  girlfar^  made   SpLn  ?blf 

isr,  ritof  h^mhf'"  Tf  "'■  ?""^'  ^^  '^^  development  of 
a  spint  of  humble  usefulness  is  ever  aimed  at.  The  mistake 
of  unfitting  them  for  the  stations  thev  will  occup^  n  the 
community  when  they  leave  school  has  ever  ^Sard^ 
against.     It  is  recognized  that  the  home  o?  Vhf^ltwe 

Sn  solve  m.thT^?  "^'^  °2  ^  ^  ^^PP^  °"^  '^  b'«  ^Xe 
can  solve  mathematical  problems  or  play  the  orean  whil*. 

TRAINING  A   NATIVE   MINISTRY, 

«t,f  Tho^r.'i!  "°/ePart«»ent  of  mission  work  more  import- 
ant than  the  educating  and  training  of  those  who  i^st 
1'^^  V^'ture  of  things,  be  the  chief  agents  thrXh 
whose  labours  and  leadership  the  work  of  evangelizShe 
SSn  T''  ^  ^"^omplished.  In  the  begiSng  o  a 
rnission.  preaching  must  necessarily  be  the  chief  work  of 
the   foreign   missionary,  but  when  converts  have  ^ 
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made  and  an  infant  church  established,  his  efforts  must 
be  directed  to  its  development ;  and  he  becomes  increas- 
ingly useful  as  he  succeeds  in  organizing  and  leading 
those  who,  by  reason  of  their  knowledge  of  their  own 
people,  of  their  language  and  customs  and  inner  life,  and 
who  by  reason  of  their  adaptation  to  an  Asiatic  environ- 
ment can  most  effectively  reach  and  influence  them. 
Bxperience  has  shown  that  those  missions  which  have 
most  energetically  cultivated  native  agencies  have  taken 
the  deepest  root  and  flourished  best. 

The  first  catechists  and  teachers  in  our  Mission  were 
imported  from  older  missions,  and  .several  of  these  are 
still  with  us.  Helpers  are  now  being  found  largely  among 
our  own  converts  and  their  children. 

The  missionary  endeavours  to  make  his  helpers  more 
effective  by  means  of  daily  classes  for  Scripture  study, 
usually  held  in  the  hot  season  or  the  rains,  or  as  he  has 
time  and  opportimity.  This  has,  however,  usually 
proved  insufficient,  and  a  more  systematic  and  extensive 
training  of  suitable  agents  has  ever  been  kept  in  view. 
Owing  to  the  fewness  of  the  staff  and  the  extent  of 
the  district  it  attempted  to  work,  fourteen  years  passed 
before  united  action  was  taken.  In  1894  the  Presby- 
tery of  Indore  arranged,  as  a  temporary  measure,  to 
hold  a  class  during  one  month,  and  two  of  its  members 
were  appointed  to  give  instruction.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  a  course  of  systematic  study  was  drawn  up 
by  Presbytery,  with  a  view  to  the  continuous  training  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  the  session  was 
lengthened  to  two  months  in  the  year — an  arrangement 
which  has  been  continued.  A  junior  and  a  senior  class 
have  been  held  yearly,  attended  by  such  agents  as  could 
be  spared  from  work  in  the  different  stations.  The 
students  spend  ten  months  in  their  regular  work,  and  in 
preparing  for  the  Presbytery's  examinations  on  those 
subjects  of  the  course  which  cannot  be  overtaken  in  the 
classes.  The  subjects  of  study  are  similar  to  those  in 
colleges  in  the  home  lands,  but.  necessarily  in  most 
respects,  more  elementary.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  Gospels  ^id  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  great 
aim  is  to  make  the  men  familiar  with  the  Scriptures. 
The  course  of  study  embraces  tlie  tntire  Bible. 
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wSJ°°°K?!r W*^  conference  !^d  pSjT/is  hSd^? 
which  subjects  of  a  devotional  and  practical  characSr'«« 

hSSat'jSrfLlf'^r/"^  **"^"'^-  Examfnadons  S^ 
the  «rii  «/^.f '  !?*  *'""^  *°^  P"'«»  »^^ded.  During 
«d,J!3^  °/  attendance  the  salaries  of  the  students  are 

Jfa  t^  oJ'mnS"'^  ^  ?*^?*-  ^^^'^^^  »<>«<>««  extenrirJS 
^.tjst  of  motive,  mvolvmg  as  it  does  a  measure  of  sel?^ 

the^MW^TJjf/^Ffe  °f,,«f"dents  ha.  been  from  among 
^^'Xr^'C  rSinrca?S  W^ 

^"oftr^^d^g  r^^r'  "-^'^  'y  ^  -"2 

#nr  ^fl!5?  ?^'*!*?*  ***«*  °^  **>«  Mission  the  urgent  need  is 
who  wUMaUfwiS^  well-equipped  uativlT,:^,^ 
wno  wju  iatx)ur  with  enthusiasm  in  the  villaffe*  aTn<^na. 

-  Lj  r  *  isolated  from  Christian  fellowshio     Th. 

Si^ricS'  £^*°'"  r"  ^"'^  ^**^^'  ^J^-^  in   h^  outlyTng 

^tiroSLTed^'  ~"^^  ^-^ »--  -<ie  -d  co/g;;^^ 

«,oI?^  "^n""^  °^  *^*  evangelist  in  the  measure  of  its 

S^  rli  ^  P'T'^  *^*  ^«y  ^°^  ^"d  merge  rSe  work 
of  the  pastor.  In  some  cases  the  evangelist  will  ^m^ 
the  pastor  of  the  little  flock  he  leads  inS  ?L  k  n^om^ 

?veSgS.°°'  '""""^  ^^^  *^^^-«  ^'"  be  caflSTo  t^e 

He^l^  ?h*^°*  "*"*?  'l*°  **^  ^^  t°  «how  the  men  whom 
He  has  chosen,  and  then  to  train  those  who  se^m  to  £ 
His  gifts  as  fully  and  carefully  as  wrmry  be^bTe  ?h«J 
they  may  be  entrusted  with  the  respTnsi S?Uy  of  the  'work 

^th  t'hToffd'"    -'y^?'  T''''^^  °^^  districts^^d 
Pnr  ti,°   a<i»n'nistermg  baptism  to  the  converts 
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ing  tttcli  knowledge  of  Hinduism  and  IsUmism  as  will 
enable  them  to  appreciate  whatever  is  of  value  in  these 
systems,  and  to  deal  intelligently  and  sympathetically  with 
their  champions.  In  the  smaller  villages  a  pastor  with  an 
inferior  degree  of  education  may  often  oe  found  efficient, 
but  those  who  go  out  into  non-Christian  communities  to 
displace  their  faiths  must  be  prepared  to  meet  their 
defenders.  They  must  be  men  mighty  in  the  Scriptures, 
full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  intellectually  well  furnished,  and 
able  by  their  knowledge  of  the  controversy  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  country  of  the  enemy.  While  the  vic- 
tory is  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  yet  the  brighter  and  keener  the  instrument  is  the  more 
effective  will  be  its  use  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  No  effort, 
therefore,  should  be  spared  to  raise  up  able  ministers  of 
the  New  Covenant,  strong  to  do  battle  with  error  and  to 
prodaim  and  defend  the  truth. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


RESULTS. 

THE  missionary  on  sitting  down  to  review  the  work 
of  the  year  and  prepare  his  annual  report  is  often 
conscious  of  a  measure  of  disappointment.  He 
covets  the  joy  of  the  reapers,  but  is  made  to  realize 
that  his  place  is,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  sowers, 
or  perhaps  among  those  who  are  preparing  the  ground 
for  the  seed,  gathering  out  the  stones,  digging  out  the 
roots  and  turning  over  the  sod.  Although  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  elapsed  since  our  Mission  was  opened  in 
Malwa,  yet  it  is  still  mainly  a  time  of  sowing.  It  is 
natural,  however,  to  ask,  what  we  have  to  show  for  all 
the  expenditure  and  the  efforts  of  these  past  years.  It 
is  difficult,  and  in  some  respects  impossible,  to  tabulate 
the  results  of  spiritual  processes,  yet  there  are  some  things 
which  can  be  presented  in  tangible  form,  and  signs  can 
be  discerned  which  encourage  faithful  perseverance. 

Some  conception  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the 
work  will  have  been  formed  already  from  the  account  of 
the  various  agencies.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  how- 
ever, to  gather  together  in  a  brief  statement  such  results, 
and  to  present  such  features  as  are  capable  of  being  more 
or  less  definitely  represented. 

I.   ORGANIZED  WORK. 

There  are  now  seven  principal  stations  on  the  western 
side  of  Malwa  in  which  Canadian  missionaries  are  settled, 
together  with  eight  out-stations  occupied  by  native  agents. 
In  these  fifteen  centres  the  torch  of  Christian  truth  has 
been  uplifted,  and  beams  of  light  stream  some  little  way 
into  the  surrounding  darkness.  The  statement  of  the 
fact  that  the  mission  has  now  seven  main  stations  does 
not  suggest  much  achievement,  yet  behind  it  lie  years  of 
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Strenuous  effort  in  planning,  pleading,  negotiating, 
waiting,  enduring,  meeting  disappointment,  struggling 
with  difficulties  in  securing  land,  in  erecting  buildings, 
and  laying  fouudations  of  all  kinds.  In  some  instances 
the  way  from  the  beginning  wt;>  smooth,  in  others, 
before  the  station  could  be  prmanently  occupied,  land 
had  to  be  secured  from  native  princes,  and  bungalows 
and  schools  built,  and  in  the  process  missionaries  had 
to  suffer  personal  hardship,  living  in  tents  in  rain  and 
heat,  or  in  native  houses,  and  driven  from  place  to 
place  to  find  accommodation.  But  gradually  these  diffi- 
culties were  overcome,  and  the  manifold  agencies  were 
established,  and  now  nearly  two  hundred  workers — 
Canadian  and  Indian — contribute  some  force  towards 
the  displacement  of  Hinduism  and  Muhammadanism. 

In  Mhow,  near  the  bazar,  there  is  a  fine  commodious 
brick  bi"*lding  which  serves  as  a  boys'  school  and  a 
church.  There  is  also  a  large  well-built  girls' school.  All 
bungalows  and  other  buildings,  for  mission  purposes  are 
rented.  There  is  in  process  of  erection  a  number  of 
buildings  lov  the  large  orphanage  which  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Mnow  by  transferring  orphanages  from  other 
stations. 

In  the  Indore  Residency  limits  there  have  been 
erected  five  bungalows,  a  Christian  girls'  boarding  school, 
a  hospital  for  women,  with  living  accommodation  for  two 
ladies,  and  a  college  with  central  hall  used  as  a  church. 

At  Ujjain,  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  there  have 
been  built  two  bungalows — one  partly  of  stone  and  partly 
of  brick,  and  the  other  wholly  of  brick.  There  is  also  in 
the  city  a  hospital  and  dispensary  for  men,  built  with 
funds  privately  raised. 

At  Rutlam  an  excellent  bungalow  and  a  press  build- 
ing have  been  built  largely  by  contributions  privately 
received 

In  t  jld  city  of  Neemuch  two  small,  but  neat, 
schools  for  girls  have  been  built — one  on  the  edge  of 
the  quarter  where  the  leather  workers  live,  and  the  other 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  city. 

In  the  cantonment  an  old  Indian  bungalow  has  been 
recently  purchased  as  a  residence  for  the  lady  missionaries. 
Its  large  compound  affords  a  site  for  the  church  which 
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the  native  congregation  is  at  present  erecting,  and  for 
•   a  hospital  for  women,   an  orphanage  for  girls,   and  a 
widows*  home,  all  shortly  to  be  erected. 

Near  the  city  of  Dhar  is  a  fine  bungalow  for  the  lady 
missionaries,  on  a  site  granted  by  the  Maharaja.  At  a 
short  distance  from  it  is  the  hospital  for  women  erected 
by  funds  raised  privately.  In  the  city  on  the  main  street 
there  has  been  built  with  a  donation  from  Knox  Church 
Gait,  a  stone  church  and  preaching  hall.  ' 

In  Amkhut,  in  a  jungly  district  among  Bheel  hamlets, 
a  bungalow  and  other  mission  buildings  have  been  built 
These  buildings,  with  the  sites,  which  were  in  some 
cases  bought,  and  in  some  donated,  constitute  the  real 
estate  of  the  Mission.  In  most  of  the  stations  several 
other  buildings  are  rented  for  schools,  dispensaries  and 
residences.  A  somewhat  limited  and  small  primitive 
equipment  of  school  furniture  and  apparatus  is  main- 
taiued  in  connection  with  each  centre.  Such  in  outline 
IS  the  material,  plant  and  machinery  in  the  possesi-''>n 
of  the  Mission. 

II.   CONVERTS. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Mission  over  five  hundred 
and  fifty  persons   have   professed    faith    by    receiving 
baptism.     Of  recent  years  a  goodly  number  have  come 
trom  the  orphanages.    A  number  hail  from  other  parts 
of  India,  and  among  strangers,  free  from  family  ties, 
they  found  it  the  easier  to  profess  faith.     They  have 
come  not  always  from  the  highest  motives,  which  is 
no  great  wonder.     Some  have  found  much  more  than 
they  sought,  and  have  proved  faithful  disciples      Still 
they  exercise  comparatively  little  influence  in  the  com- 
munity.   Of  those  baptized  some  have  died,  some  have 
tallen  away,  some  have  taken  service  in  other  missions 
some  are  still  in  their  villages,  and  others  are  in  mission 
employ.      In  all  the  stations  there  are  little  congre- 
gations composed  of  converts  and  native  workers     One 
has  a  native  settled  pastor.     These  native  communi- 
ties respond   encouragingly  to  efforts  made  for  their 
spiritual  nurture,  and  are  hopefully  developing  in  the 
Chnstian  hfe  cherishing  ever  higher  ideals  of  conduct, 
ot  home,  and  family  life,  and  of  service  on  behalf  of 
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others.  In  attendance  on  Sabbath  and  prayer-meeting 
sen'ices,  observance  of  family  worship,  efforts  for  the 
extension  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  contributions  fo  main- 
tenance of  ordinances,  they  show  Ue  reality  of  the  divine 
grace  in  their  hearts  and  lives. 

We  recognize  with  gratitude  that  the  native  church, 
though  made  up  of  most  diverse  elements,  differing  in 
caste  as  the  Brahmin  from  the  Bhangi,  and  in  race  as  the 
Aryan  from  the  aboriginal,  full  of  natural  antipathies,  and 
mutually  repellant  qualities,  exhibits  nevertheless  the 
mighty  power  of  the  Gospel  to  break  down  all  barriers  that 
pnde  and  delusion  have  erected  between  man  and  man. 
The  love  of  a  common  Saviour  and  Heavenly  Father 
fuses  together  the  most  antagonistic  elements  into  a  com- 
mon brotherhood ;  not  all  at  once,  nor  yet  in  perfect 
measure,  but  yet  so  as  to  show  in  Christian  love 
a  power  stronger  than  the  fetters  of  caste. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  as  Christianity  does 
its  work  of  enlightening  the  intellect,  of  purifying  and 
elevating  the  character,  the  Christian  community  rises  in 
the  social  scale,  and  comes  to  win  for  itself  respect  and 
esteem.  Though  its  members  are  theoretically  despised 
as  outcasts,  still  practically  they  come  to  occupy  that 
place  in  the  general  community  to  which  their  intelli- 
gence, integrity,  ability  and  industry  entitle  them. 

III.    DIFFUSION  OF  TRUTH. 

When  we  begin  to  estimate  the  results  of  our  work 
outside  ihe  Christian  Church  we  realize  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  what  is,  in  a  measure,  indefinite  and  intangible, 
though    none   the   less    real.       As   the    result  of    the 
diffusion  of    revealed    truth    in    bazar,    in   village,   in 
school,  in  hospital,  in  zenana,  there  are  not  only  con- 
versions,  but  the  thinking  of  the  Hindus  concerning 
God,  man,  sin  and  salvation  is  changing.     The  seed  that 
is  day  by  day  being  sown  in  thousands  of  hearts,  young 
and  old,  throughout  our  Mission  is  vital  and  vitalizing. 
The  patient,  persistent  teaching  of  the  truth  awakens 
conscience,   sets  up  new  standards  of   conduct,   gives 
new  conceptions  of  God  and  His  law,  and  creates  a 
sense  of  responsibility.     These  are  things  that  cannot 
be  set  down  in  tabular  statistics,  and  yet  they  are  all 
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of  the  utmost  value,  and  are  signs  of  the  kingdom 
drawing  near.  As  dawn  grows  to  day,  from  moment 
to  moment  it  is  difficult  to  measure  by  the  eye  the  increase 
of  light,  still  as  the  seconds  grow  to  minutes  and  the 
minutes  to  hours,  the  darkness  disappears  and  the  clear 
light  shines.  Even  so,  those  who  are  working  in  India, 
as  they  look  back  over  periods  of  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
realize  that  the  darkness  of  heathenism  is  becoming  a 
little  less  dense,  and  that  truly  the  morning  cometh. 

In  support  of  this  general  statement  a  few  illustrative 
cases  in  connection  with  some  departments  of  the  work 
may  be  given.  To  the  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls,  who 
year  by  year  pass  through  our  thirty  or  more  schools,  are 
taught  the  ten  commandments,  the  Lord's  prayer,  stories 
of  Gospel  history,  and  much  fundamental  truth  through 
catechism  and  Scripture  passages  committed  to  memory. 
Much  is  communicated  through  the  hymns  of  which  they 
are  specially  fond,  and  which  they  sing  in  their  homes, 
in  the  bazar,  on  the  road.  Hindus  have  been  heard  to 
say  of  them,  "These  songs  do  us  good,  while  the  songs 
of  Krishna  do  us  harm." 

An  instructive  insta:  ce  of  the  effect  of  truth  taught 
in  elementary  schools  was  seen  in  the  Mang  movement  in 
Indore  a  few  years  ago.  Primary  schools  were  main- 
tained among  the  Mangs  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago. 
The  teacher,  in  a  report,  tells  that  one  day  two  children 
were  taken  by  their  parents  to  the  temple  to  do  puja  to 
the  guru  or  priest.  To  the  dismay  of  the  old  priest,  one 
of  them  repeated  a  Sanscrit  shlok,  or  verse,  declaring  that 
man  could  not  save,  and  refused  to  do  puja.  The  other 
dre\y  too  near  the  idol  with  his  shoes,  and  on  being 
reprimanded  asked  why  he  should  consider  a  stone  a  god, 
or  why  he  should  worship  Shiv,  as  he  vas  only  a  vile 
character.  The  whole  family  soon  renounced  idol  worship, 
and  so  when  old  Khan  Singh  with  fervent  spirit  went 
among  these  people  a  dozen  years  later  he  reaped  fruit  of 
seed  sowed  before. 

The  most  manifest  result  of  Christian  instruction  in 
the  more  advanced  schools  is  a  shaking  of  faith  in  the 
orthodox  religions,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  more  thoughtful 
pupils,  an  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  one  or  other  of 
the  reformed  sects  that  are  springing  up  over  India. 
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They  have  acquired  a  fair  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  usually  know  more  about  it  than 
about  their  own.  Their  conscience  has  in  a  measure  been 
christianized,  and  they  can  no  longer  yield  to  a  religion 
that  by  its  immoral  teachings  and  the  examples  of  its  gods 
does  conscience  violence.  The  new  standard  of  morality 
they  have  come  to  acknowledge  makes  it  impossible  to 
follow  their  old  religion,  and  they  settle  down  in  the 
belief  that  a  moral  life  and  the  worship  of  only  one  God 
are  alone  sufficient  for  salvation.  They  profess  to  love 
and  seek  the  truth,  and  desire  to  follow  their  moral 
instincts.  This  is  due  to  the  impact  of  Christian  truth 
upon  their  minds.  They  are  halting  at  a  half-way  house, 
it  is  true,  but  this  is  incident  to  a  state  of  transition. 

There  is  another  class  in  the  schools,  villages  and 
zenanas,  represented,  indeed,  in  all  divisions  of  society, 
who  have  abandonded  idolatry  and  profess  to  be  follow- 
ers of  Jesus,  pray  to  Him,  and  take  the  Bible  as  a 
book  of  moral  guidance.  When  urged  to  come  out 
openly  and  take  the  badge  of  discipleship  one  will  say, 
"When  I  become  older  and  am  more  free  to  act  for 
myself  I  will"  ;  another,  "I  believe  in  my  heart,  and 
the  Lord  sees  my  heart."  We  can  form  no  estimate  of 
the  numbers  of  secret  believers,  but  incidents  are  con- 
stantly ■  xu'-'ing,  which  show  that  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
has  r  id  powerfully  affected   many   who  have 

not  f >  ^0  to  forsake  all  and  take  up  the  cross  and 

follo\    \^  They  profess  to  be  shaping  their  live?  on 

new  i-  .es  and  according  to  Christ's  teaching,  but 

shrink  from  baptism.  Instances  of  trust  in  the  efficiency 
of  prayer  to  Jesus  are  frequently  seen. 

A  Rajput  school  teacher,  who  openly  denounces 
idolatry  and  extols  Jesus,  told  me  that  on  the  occasion  of 
extreme  illness  of  his  youngest  child  he  had  asked  Jesus 
to  heal  him,  and  promised  to  devote  the  boy  to  Him,  and 
he  now  regards  him  as  belonging  to  Jesus. 

In  the  presence  of  his  school-fellows  a  lad  once  said  to 
his  teacher,  ' '  Jesus  Christ  has  given  my  brother  a  new 
life."  On  being  asked  to  explain,  he  said  that  the  night 
before — his  father  being  away,  and  his  brother  having 
become  very  ill — his  mother  in  her  distress  had  asked 
him  to  pray  to  Jesus  of  whom  he  had  been  telling  her. 
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He  did  so.  and  Jesus  had  heard  his  prayer.  Here  is 
aiiotlier  mstai.ee:  A  Brahmin,  who  had  read  the  New 
T«  ament  repeatedly,  professed  faith  in  it  and  renounoS 
his  Idolatry,  but  his  wife  continued  to  clinL^  to  the  houS 
aoS«!^;  ^''  ^iovedci^M  /ell  ill.  and^he  g^Zi 
appealed  to  m  vain.  The  missionary  called  and  the 
i^ll  T'l^  "i  prayer  to  Jesus.  The  child  Recovered? 
and  the  husband  and  wife  gathered  the  idols  together  and 
cast  them  out  into  the  backyard. 

Families  may  forsake  idols,  and  even  in  distress  pray 
to  Jesus  and  still  be  far  from  the  kingdom.     St  ft  fs 
nevertheless,  a  matter  for  thankfulness  that  the  old  gods 
are  losing  their  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  p«,ple     In 
Ujjam  near  a  temple,  is  an  ancient  arch,  where  in  earlier 
Seiin  ^^°^  of  buffaloes,  goats  and  maidens  wS 
nZ^l^tfi      "^f  ;  ^""^  *^^"*y  y^^"  -K°  o»  one  occasion 
f^  •  tV^^^°**  ^H^  *,'*'^"*y  «°***  were  slain,  and  their  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  heads  of  the  people.     But  instead^ 
immolating  the   maidens,   blood  was  drawn  Jronfthe 
fingers  of  six  of  them,  and  smeared  on  the  idol's  forehead 
And  now  the  custom  has  wholly  ceased.     As  the  light  is 
diffused  an  atmosphere  is  created  in  which  the  god!  and 
their  horrible  rites  pass  away. 

IV.    PREJUDICES  REMOVED  AND  GOOD-WILI. 
CREATED. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  people  of  India  in  reference 
to  any  new  thing  is  to  reject  it  at  Snce.  saying:  "  Wehave 

Z.^-l^^'Tu'"  ^"^.'^  ''  *h^^^*^"«  to  break  up  old! 
^^^f^T^^^'^'  ^'^^  ""'  religious,  it  is  forthwth 
opposed  In  a  new  field  the  missionary  meets  w  "iTall 
kinds  of  prejudices.  He  is  regarded  as  an  agen^of  the 
Goyernment  sent  to  break  caste,  to  unite  all  in  one 
unifonn  religion  that  the  yoke  of  British  rule  may  S 

S.  ho^'  ^^^[^;  ""der  the  pretence  of  education,  he 
nnir  1  °l  ^'^^^^-^^  ^^°^  ^^^d«  ^'^  wanted  to  lay 
carr^^  off  to°J«hf  V°°'  ^^  bridges,  or  who  are  to  l^ 
Sln^,  i?  ?^^"^'  *"■  "^^^^  to  eat  cow's  flesh  and  drink 
brandy.  At  times  most  absurd  rumours  originate  and 
fly  over  the  whole  village,  and  the  schools  arelmptied"n 
a  day.     In  commencing  work  hindrances  of  varioi  kinds 
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•re  thrown  in  the  way  ;  with  difficulty  houses  are  rented 
or  sites  purchased,  and  every  movement  is  viewed  with 
suspicion.  But  after  a  time  Christianity  comes  to  be 
better  understood,  the  motives  ind  character  of  the  mis- 
sionary by  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship  are 
known,  prejudices  melt  away,  and  kindly  feelings  are 
manifested  towards  him  and  his  work.  The  first  time  the 
writer  and  his  Indian  preachers  went  to  preach,  in  a 
town  in  a  certain  state,  the  chief  ruler  sent  armed  men 
to  dispel  the  crowd  that  assembled  to  hear.  Not  a 
soul  was  allowed  to  come  within  hearing  distance. 
We  moved  to  another  town,  where,  instead  of  publicly 
preaching,  we  quietly  invited  the  people  to  come  to  our 
tents  in  the  grove  outside  the  town.  Large  numbers 
came,  but  presently  the  soldiers  appeared  and  drove 
them  all  back.  The  last  time  we  p^sed  that  way  we 
were  allowed  to  preach  in  the  bazars  without  hindrance. 

In  another  village,  where  a  few  years  ago  we  were 
met  with  suspicion  and  manifest  dislike,  we  are  now 
welcomed,  and  the  one  chair  in  the  village  is  cheerfully 
offered  and  placed  in  a  shady  spot  for  the  Padre  Sahib, 
while  he  addresses  the  people  that  gather  around  him. 
In  some  very  large  cities,  at  first,  we  were  hooted,  and 
pelted  with  gravel,  but  in  recent  years  we  are  listened  to 
with  respect,  and  r  ve  pass  along  the  streets  are  invited 
to  sit  down  and  c       in  our  religion. 

In  places  where  some  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  start 
a  school,  the  people  are  now  requesting  us  to  open  one. 
In  one  city  a  teacher  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  couple 
of  hours  for  venturing  to  start  a  primary  school.  Now 
a  large  and  flourishing  school  is  maintained.  In  another, 
when  the  missionary  attempted  to  settle,  he  was  refused 
permission  to  buy  land,  and  had  to  live  for  months 
in  the  heart  of  the  native  city.  When  the  authori- 
ties came  to  know  him  better,  and  realized  that  he  had 
come  to  remain  they  said  "Well,  if  you  are  bound  to 
stay  we  may  as  well  mak.  you  comfortable,"  and  they 
gave  him,  as  a  temporary  residence,  the  State  rest-house, 
and  sold  him  land  on  which  j  build.  In  Indore, 
where  opposition  at  first  was  bitter  and  persistent,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  Maharaja  gave  a  grant  of  several 
acres  of  land  for  women's  medical  work  and  fo-  educa- 
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tional  purposes,  and  $250  to  each  of  these  departments. 
State  offlaals,  too,  gave  donations.  The  late  Maha- 
raja of  Dhar  granted  a  large  site  for  a  bungalow  near 
his  capital,  and  also  one  for  an  orphanage.     The  Raja 

fu  nu^Jp"*"  JS?^*  "***«"  ^^  to  the  mission  among 
the  Bheels.  The  Raja  of  Sailana,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, offered  to  build  a  Christian  church  in  his  State 
The  late  Nawab  of  Jaora,  a  Muhamraadan,  said  he 
would  give  a  site  in  his  capital  for  a  mission  bumralow 
for  a  man  who  would  conduct  educational  work,  and  also 
that  he  would  build  a  woman's  hospital,  should  a  medical 
lady  be  sent. 

In  Indore,  Ujjain  and  Neemuch  the  highest  native 
officials  have  presided  at  the  closing  of  schools,  and  jriven 
expression  to  liberal  sr-.timents. 

In  Dhar  the  younj,  rince  with  the  officers  of  state, 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  concourse  of  people,  formally 
opened  the  woman's  hospital.  These  are  some  of  the 
ways  m  which  the  disappearance  of  prejudice  and  the 
establishment  of  good-will  are  indicated.  These  things 
help  to  show  how  Christianity  is  beginning  to  influence 
all  classes,  and  is  winning  its  way  to  their  confidence  To 
those  who  have  lived  and  worked  in  an  atmosphere  of 
distrust  dislike  and  opposition  this  change  of  attitude  is 
as  full  of  meaning  as  it  is  of  pleasure. 

The  religion  of  Christ  from  its  very  nature  creates  for 
Itself  a  warm  atmosphere  of  love  and  trust,  in  which  its 
seed  will  spring  up  and  bear  fruit. 

While  facts  such  as  these  indicate  an  attitude  which 
IS  undoubtedly  the  result  of  Christian  activity,  and 
while  they  are  fitted  to  encourage,  yet  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  real  struggle  with  the  faiths  of  the  land 
and  the  many  interests  bound  up  in  them  has  yet  to 
come,  and  it  will  come  when  the  Christian  'orces  have 
begun  to  act  through  a  native  self-pr^pa^  .ne,  aeeres- 
sive  church.breakingdown  and  disintegrating  the  corrupt 
elements  in  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  surround- 
ing community. 

Admiration  of  the-  ethical  in  Christianity,  respect  for 
the  western  representatives  of  it,  and  personal  regard  for 
theni,  a  growing  toleration  and  liberalism  characteristic 
ot  the  times,  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
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Christianity,  and  a  patronizing  spirit  towards  it  have  all 
a  place  in  the  new  attitude,  but  they  co-exist  with  things 
that  give  strength  to  the  old  order,  and  the  Church  must 
be  prepared  for  the  long  and  hard  task  that  still  awaits 
her.  A  great  door  and  effectual  has  been  opened,  and 
there  are  many  adversaries.  Let  the  Church  with 
unslackened  energy  pursue  her  Divine  work .  Let  her  do 
worthy  things  aiKJ  expect  great  things,  and  in  the  end 
Christ  shall  triumph. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OUR  NEEDS  AND  PROBLEMS. 

I.  INCREASED  EUROPEAN  STAFF. 

t«J?'^<?*''""**'^,"""  '*'•**«"*  Stations—After  nearly 
twenty-five  years  of  occupation  there  are.  as  we  have  sSn 

nri^  ^I!°-  ''^''l'^^  stations  opened.     The  congreeaS 

when  permeat«l  with  the  Christian  hfe,  an  indepTnden; 
a'^^Srt.naTn-i"'-  ol^^^.^.'Sn^rnS' 

.^Sriot-rrrtTon^h^-i  X-SriSi?" 

central  stations  with  their  o„4a«oL  "'"  '"'^ 

are  *™; r^trSeTt'hTrS^fSr"' ^'''T 
western  side  of  Malwa?  and 'Lfe  slufd  T^a  °cor'^' 
sponding  row  on  the  eastern  side,  where  there  Ir^  a 

^il-         \'T  """^  I*™"  "lat  friendly  intercourse 

:s?aS.  inputs.  ^""^'--' »""-«'  ^sir:^':! 

To  Encourage  Seekers  After  Truth.— A^ain  anH 

S5!  w"  ^°"""^  ^'"^"S  d'^'tant  villages  when tnTterest 
has  be.n  awakened,  people  have  said: '"  We  are  wSg 
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to  become  disciples  of  Christ,  but  tell  us  how  w 
to  become  so,  and  what  we  must  do?"  We 
replied:  "Come  to  us,  bringing  your  food  with  you, 
and  we  will  provide  you  a  room,  and  we  will  instruct 
you,  so  that  finding  salvation  yourselves  you  may 
go  back  and  teach  your  fellow  villagers."  In  several 
instances  promises  to  come  were  made  which  seemed 
sincere,  but  were  not  kept.  The  central  station  was 
far  away,  and  there  were  no  Christians  near,  and  the 
obstacles  seemed  insurmountable ;  and,  indeed,  the 
character  of  the  political  administration  of  the  States, 
the  nature  of  the  land  tenure,  the  village  system  of  inter- 
dependence, the  poverty  of  the  villagers,  who  are  mostly 
heavily  in  debt  to  the  grain  merchant  for  advances  of 
food  and  seed — these  and  such  like  obstacles  are  so  many, 
that  apart  from  social  and  religious  difficulties,  to  break 
through  them  may  well  seem  impossible. 

This  desired  increase  of  our  strength  would  bring  the 
Gospel  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  villagers 
of  our  field,  and  enable  its  messengers  to  bring  its  power 
more  and  more  persistently  to  bear  upon  them. 

Property  in  Native  States.— The  attempt  thus  to 
occupy  our  field  would  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  land  for  mission  purposes.  With 
the  exception  of  Mhow,  Indore  and  Neemuch,  which  are 
situated  in  little  spots  of  territory,  in  area  not  more  than 
a  few  square  miles,  ceded  to  the  British  Government  for 
military  and  administrative  purposes,  the  rest  of  our 
stations  and  outstations  are  in  towns  and  villages  directly 
under  native  rule.  Each  of  the  chiefs,  among  whom  the 
whole  country  is  parcelled  out,  has  his  own  ideas  of 
missions,  and  pursues  his  own  policy  regarding  them,  and 
when  matters  arise  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
prerogative  of  the  States,  each  one  has  to  be  dealt  with 
separately.     This  somewhat  complicates  the  work. 

As  the  right  to  preach  and  teach  unmolested  is 
generally  now  recognized,  the  main  difficulties,  so  far  as 
these  princes  are  concerned,  are  likely  to  be  connected 
with  the  acquisition  of  land  for  mission  buildings,  and 
with  the  rights  of  converts  in  their  villages. 

The  development  of  the  Mission  has  been  much 
hampered  in  the  past  by  the  delays  and  obstacles  encoun- 
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have  a  1  donat^  or  sanctioned  the  purch^  of  land  ^bSI 
the  Indore  Durbar  has  refused  to  grant  iS  [n  the  outlv 
mg  sta  ,on  o  Barwai ;  and  Sindhia  has  no  ?  afte?  two 
years  of  waiting  sanctioned  the  purchase  of  a  Xge  W 
five  miles  from  Neemuch.  though  the  villaeere  and  for»l 
authorities  and  British  agent  §1  concunSTn  the  ^? 

II.   INCRBASBD  NATIVE  STAFF. 

T«^'*  '^"cj*"-— It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
l^lf^'^l^}^  evangelized  by  her  own  sons  What  is 
needed  IS  that  these  sons  should  be  discovered  educated 

STv^igettT^^'  "^^  '""^  ^^"^  ^°^^  tolofhe  wofk 

niJL"''^^''  ^^J^^*'^  ^^f  outlying  districts  a  sufiicient 
number  must  be  secured  to  go  from  village  to  "S 
within  defined  areas  around  lub-stations  litrustS  no? 
SLT,;^  '^;-  ^"*^  of  preaching,  but  ako  of  admin"s 
tenng  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Suoo^r 
The  interstices  of  the  network  of  main  stati^S  shouWbe 
filled  up  with  these  sub-stations  as  centra  of  the  Svi 
ties  of  the  evangelists.     This  implies  the  neceLhv  of 
gvingincreased  attention  to  the  Raising  up  oTTn  Jtivl 

^'jTt"*^'**'^T-M"ch  controversy  has  been  wa^ed 
around  the  question  of  higher  education,  but  demfntS^ 
or  primary  education  as  a  mission  agency  find^^eS 
approval,  and  all  missions  devote  tS  it  mor?  ^Zt 
attention      Some  hold  that  the  evangelist  shTuId  prec«it 

tLevan1eHst"%tT  '^'*  ^he  teacher  should  Se 
to  the  r.hnii«  ?  former  would  give  attention  mainly 
mri  tl,f  "».°^  converts,  and  the  latter  would  pre- 

pare the  way  by  getting  hold  of  heathen  children 
But  IS  1  not  better  to  send  teacher  and  evangehst  toeetS; 
for  mutual  assistance  and  companionship?  Some  of  the 
advantages  of  primary  schools  in  conneSion^^^h  evin! 
gehstic  work  are  these  :-Numbers  of  pupils  of^  1  cSes 
even  the  lowest,  learn  to  read  and  write  andH/n 
accounts,  which  is  for  them  a  great  bo^n?^d  "^ey  ^^ 
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furnished  with  the  key  to  the  treasures  of  Christian  litera- 
ture. A  large  amount  of  Christian  truth  and  instruction 
is  communicated  to  them.  Kindly  feelings  are  awakened 
in  their  hearts  and  in  those  of  their  parents  toward 
missions.  The  evangeUst  gets  into  touch  with  the  parents 
through  the  school  of  the  teacher  associated  with  him. 
Prejudices  are  weakened  or  removed,  and  impressions 
favoiu"able  to  Christianity  are  produced.  The  place 
utilized  for  a  school  can  also  be  used  as  a  preaching 
station  and  for  Sabbath  services.  For  these  reasons  a 
teacher  should  be  stationed  at  the  centre  of  the  district 
assigned  to  the  evangelist.  As  we  have  not  sufficient 
Christian  teachers  to  supply  existing  schools,  there  must 
be  a  rapid  and  extensive  increase  if  we  are  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  advance. 

Relation  of  Native  Assents  to  Missionaries. — The 
missionary  on  taking  the  oversight  of  a  station  finds  him- 
self a  paymaster  to  a  number  of  people  in  the  employment 
of  the  Mission,  some  of  whom  are  fadthful  and  diligent, 
and  others  not.  Punishments  for  faults  are  usually 
inflicted  by  imposing  fines,  or  by  temporarily  reducing 
the  salary.  Contentment  with  wages  is  a  rare  virtue 
with  agents,  who  imagine  that  the  Mission  has  unlimited 
resources.  They  see  missionaries  receiving  from  five  '  j 
fifty  times  as  much  salary  as  they  do,  and  they  do  not  know 
why.  In  financial  administration  the  relations  between 
the  missionary  and  his  agents  too  often  become  strained, 
and  the  gulf  made  by  race,  civilization  and  culture  is 
greatly  widened.  The  utmost  watchfulness  is  needed  lest 
the  missionary  be  lost  in  the  paymaster,  and  become 
unsympathetic,  overbearing  and  masterful. 

The  system  of  paid  workers  has  long  been  looked  upon 
as  a  necessity  in  India,  and  yet  its  evils  at  times  have 
seemed  so  great  that  some  missionaries  have  advocated 
its  complete  abandonment.  They  would  scatter  mis- 
sion agents  in  the  general  community  to  live  as  best 
they  could,  and  employ  only  voluntary  labor.  In  some 
countries  and  in  some  social  conditions  it  may  be  possible 
to  insist  on  self-support  from  the  beginning.  In  India 
the  peculiar  institution  of  caste  has  seemed  to  make  this 
impossible,  however  desirable,  and  until  the  community 
is  leavened  with  Christian  truth,  and  mass  movements 
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have  begun  to  take  place,  only  by  paid  agents,  for  the 

most  part,  can  the  truth  be  disseminated 

T    fil""'^'^. "'  Students  in  Training  for  the  Ministry.— 

in  the  earher  stages  of  a  mission,  agents  such  as  Bible 
readers  catechists,  village  teachers,  ot  very  limited  attain- 
ments, have  to  be  utilized.  As  the  mission  advances  and 
moves  m  the  direction  of  raising  up  a  native  ministry. 
It  usually  finds  its  supply  of  candidates  in  the  varioto 
«T^  ?i  ^^^^^  ^^°  "^  drawing  salaries  from  it. 
When  these  are  given  the  rank  of  theological  stu- 
dents, and  are  permitted  to  spend  months  in  the  classes, 
they  must  still  receive  their  salary  in  full,  or  perhapi 
reduced  as  m  our  Mission,  by  a  certain  pe;centage.  It 
might  oe  less  objectionable  to  institute  a  system  of 
scholarships    to  be  paid  in  monthly  instalments,  to  aU 

tulll  ^^l^^^u^^  ""^'^  "^""^^  P^ ^e entrance  examina- 
tions.  This,  however,  would  not  offset  the  recurrinir 
disappointment  o«:asioned  by  young  men,  after  havinf 
been  supported  for  years,  and  educated  at  mission 
expense,  transferring  themselves,  on  the  inducement  of 
higher  pay,  to  other  missions. 

on/«f  ^'^'^  v'  ^"r*='  ^'-T-'rhe  practice  of  the  Portuguese 
and  of  Jesuit  nussions  of  giving  money  from  the  royal 
treasury,  and  of  distributing  political  favours  to  petty 
chiefs  who  joined  them  has  come  down  as  a  tradition,  andthe 
ready  help  given  by  sympathetic  missionaries  to  enquirere 
and  converts  because  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  especially  of  the  class  from  which  most  of 
the  converts  have  come,  has  confirmed  this  tradition  and 
contnbuted  to  create  a  widespread  impression  throughout 
India,  that  hsooming  a  Christian  entitles  to  temporal  help 
In  some  parts  of  India  Christians  are  tauntingly  called.' 
"nee  Christians,-'  in  others,   "baker-loaf  people,"  to 
^\^l  ^^f  they  have  forsaken  the  old  faiths  for  the  sake 
rh^t^      *  •  ^M«°:«^ho  have  literally  given  up  all  for 
Christ  have  to  bear  the  taunt  equally  with  those  whose 
motives  are  unworthy.  w""ac 

A  respected  catechist  in  Neemuch  tells  how  one  day 
a  pohceman  in  Indore  insultingly  said  to  him  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  crowd,  "You  people  only  become 

S>"ri«f-^     i  *  t!  ^^^  °^  y°^  stomachs  and  good  clothes. ' ' 
He  replied  :  "  If  we  put  on  dirty  clothes  you  would  say 
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our  God  turned  us  away  empty  and  did  nothing  for  us, 
but  when  we  put  on  clean  clothes  you  say  it  is  fbr  them 
we  become  Christians.  Clean  clothes  d<  not  make  a 
Christian,  they  only  keep  off  disease.  You  say,  too,  I 
became  a  Christian  for  the  sake  of  my  stomach.  Now 
you  all  know  that  I  belong  to  Indore,  where  my  parents 
live  who  can  give  me  all  I  need  without  asking  from  the 
Christians ;  and,  besides,  being  a  Brahmin,  I  could  get 
every  day  food  and  money  enough  to  keep  me."  As  he 
proceeded  to  preach,  the  crowd  began  to  hoot  and  yell  and 
fling  mud. 

The  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  are  quite  as  free  in 
the  use  of  the  epithet  "rice  Christians"  as  a  certain 
class  of  Europeans.  Doubtless  there  are  many  who,  in 
these  first  movements  towards  Christianity,  more  or  less 
deserve  it.  Among  a  people  whose  sense  of  sin  is  so 
dull,  and  whose  desire  for  spiritual  blessings  is  so  faint, 
it  would  be  surprising  if  it  were  otherwise.  The  mis- 
sionary's care  must  be  to  jmrify  and  transform  the 
motive  as  speedily  as  he  can  There  is  a  class  of  inveter- 
ate impostors  of  whom,  by  dearly  bought  experience, 
he  comes  to  beware.  Here  is  a  case.  One  day,  in  the 
inexperienced  days  of  the  writer,  a  professed  inquirer 
came,  saying  he  had  been  a  Hindu,  but  not  finding 
rest  he  had  become  a  Muhammadan,  and  yet  was  as 
far  from  peace  as  ever ;  and  now  he  wanted  to  learn  the 
Christian  religion.  His  pocket  was  empty,  of  course,  but 
he  could  teach  Urdu  in  a  primary  school,  and  he  was 
given  a  chance.  For  a  couple  of  months  his  conduct  was 
satisfactory,  and  he  made  rapid  progress  in  acquiring 
Scripture  knowledge.  Not  getting  the  amount  of 
pecuniary  help  he  wanted  in  a  short  time  he  rejoined  the 
Muhammadans,  and  began  to  preach  against  Christianity 
and  to  abuse  its  followers,  declaring  that  he  had  been 
promised  Rs.  500  and  a  wife  if  he  would  become  a  Chris- 
tian ;  bill  he  had  had  enough  of  such  people,  and  was 
glad  to  get  back  to  Muhammadanism  again. 

There  are  strolling  inquirers  who  flock  especially  to 
where  new  missionaries  are  located,  and  succeed  for  a 
time  in  getting  help,  and  who  receive  baptism  in  each 
new  hunting  gjround.  A  little  experience  enables  the 
missionary  to  keep  his  spare  rupees  for  more  worthy 
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objects,  and  yet  there  are  sincere  inquirers  who  need  help. 
The  Hindu  is  tolerant  so  long  ps  you  let  him  alone,  but 
the  moment  one  of  his  family  embraces  Christianity  he 
becomes  the  most  intolerant  of  men.  The  convert  is  cast 
out  of  the  family  and  the  social  circle,  and  treated  with 
contempt.  He  loses  all  property,  and  is  left  helpless. 
What  should  be  done  for  him  ?  A  young  Christian  once 
tried  selling  vegetables  in  the  villages  around  Neemuch, 
bat  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  a  Christian  none 
would  buy,  and  he  had  to  move  off  and  try  elsewhere, 
but  with  the  same  result. 

In  British  territory,  where  land  is  readily  secured  for 
the  purpose,  Christian  villages  have  been  established  by 
various  missions,  but  the  management  requires  more  skill 
than  the  average  missionary  seems  to  possess,  and  the 
failures  have  been  more  than  the  successec.  With  proper 
management,  however,  in  some  instances  they  have  been 
made  to  succeed,  and  the  evils  arising  from  the  improvi- 
dence and  incapacity  of  the  converts  more  or  less  avoided. 

Our  Mission  is  still  in  the  stage  where  most  of  the 
converts  find  employment  as  domestic  servants,  mission 
agents,  labourers  on  new  buildings,  railway  employees. 
For  the  average  village  Hindu,  Christianity,  apart  from 
mission  help,  seems  to  spell ' '  starvation  and  ruin,"  and  he 
either  seeks  refuge  in  the  central  station  or  shrinks  from 
baptism.    Some,  however,  bravely  meet  all  the  diflBculties. 

Industrial  Problems. — Many  and  difficult  are  the 
questions  connected  with  the  care  of  the  thousand  children 
brought  to  us  by  the  famine.  The  Mission  has  become 
responsible  for  their  moral  and  spiritual  guidance,  for 
their  education,  and  fo.  their  training  in  trades,  handi- 
crafts and  industries  as  a  means  of  honest  and  independ- 
ent livelihood.  Because  of  the  new  conditions  established 
and  the  nee^  of  new  adjustments,  industrial  training  is 
the  occasiou  of  the  greatest  perplexity.  All  sorts  of 
questions  arise.  What  industries  will  pay  and  be 
permanent?  To  which  industries  are  individual  lads 
suited?  How  can  Christian  youths  be  taught  to  com- 
pete honestly  with  caste  men  ?  How,  while  being  fos- 
tered in  the  Mission,  well  fed  and  clothed,  can  they  be 
preserved  from  the  danger  of  over  much  help?  How 
can  they  be  prepared  to  go  out,  and,  like  the  comma- 
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nities  around,  depend  on  their  own  resources,  when  like 
them  they  must  work  hard  and  earn  little,  and  wear 
coarse  clothes,  and  eat  scanty  and  coarse  food  ?  Many  a 
mission-trained  boy  has  wrecked  his  life  because  he  felt 
himself  above  labour  in  such  conditions.  Missions  have 
been  struggling  with  orphanage  problems  for  about  two 
generations,  and  have  not  yet  passed  the  stage  of  making 
experiments  and  committing  mistakes. 

Naturally  the  Church  entertains  hopes  that  the 
orphanages  will  prove  a  blessing  not  only  in  relieving 
distress,  but  in  introducing  into  the  heathen  community 
a  powerful  leaven  of  Christian  life.  Large  numbers  of 
boys  and  girls  are  shut  off  from  the  evil  associations 
of  their  old  life,  and  carefully  instructed  in  the  truths 
of  religion,  and  trained  to  honest  toil.  It  is  expect«i 
that  their  characters  during  the  plastic  period  of  their 
life  will  be  so  moulded,  strengthened  and  developed  in 
goodness  that  they  will  become  a  strong  evangelizing 
force  when  thrown  into  the  community. 

But  past  experience  proves  that  this  hope  is  not 
always  realized.  Not  a  few  die  while  >^till  in  the  orphan- 
ag?.  The  hereditary  tendencies  of  some  seem  to  thwart 
all  efforts  to  rear  them  in  virtue.  The  evil  influences 
incident  to  the  barrack-room  life  of  an  orphanage,  where 
hundredb  eat  together,  sleep  together,  act  and  react  on 
each  other,  tend  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  sturdy 
individuality  that  will  afterwards  prove  self-reliant  and 
efiBcient  for  good.  The  desirable  fruitage  of  Christian 
nurture  in  orphanages,  in  respect  alike  to  moral  character 
and  to  manual  equipment,  will  not  come  without  the  most 
assiduous  care,  and  the  most  wise  and  watchful  attention ; 
and  in  some  cases  will  not  come  at  all.  So  unfavourable 
to  the  development  of  healthy  character  and  usefulness 
are  large  orphanages  that,  notwithstanding  financial  and 
other  considerations,  many  would  reduce  the  adverse 
influences  to  a  minimum  by  maintaining  a  number  of 
smaller  orphanages  rathtr  than  concentrating  in  one  large 
institution. 

In  our  Mission  it  is  proposed  to  maintain  only  one,  viz. 
at  Mhow,  and  to  take  advantage,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
help  that  the  "  Industrial  Aids  Mission  "  is  prepared  to 
give.     This  enterprise,  which  is  conducted  on  strictly 
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business  lines  as  a  commerrial  proposition,  is  prepared 
to  open  rug  factories  and  other  industrial  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  articles  that  will  find  good  sale, 
to  give  employment  to  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
trained  in  mission  institutions  to  do  skilful  work,  to  pay 
them  whatever  they  earn  and  also  to  find  a  market  for 
the  products  of  their  labour. 

The  boys  in  the  Mhow  orphanage  have  been  trained 
to  weave  Persian  rugs.  Those  in  Indore,  Dhar  and 
Rutlam  have  been  taught  weaving  cloth,  carpentry, 
gardening,  etc.  Possibly  chief  attention  will  in  the  future 
be  given  to  rug  weaving.  In  Canada,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  little  demand  for  rugs.  A  few  months  ago  a 
consignment  was  sent,  and  though  offered  at  rates  which 
left  little  margin  of  profit  to  the  orphanage,  they  found 
slow  appreciation,  and  slower  sale. 

Baptisms  Speedy  or  Delayed — When  persons  declare 
their  acceptance  of  Christ  should  they  be  baptized  at 
once,  or  should  they  be  kept  for  a  time  on  probation  ? 
Different  missions  follow  different  practices.  Not  all  mis- 
sionaries in  the  same  mission  follow  the  same  rule.  Some 
baptize  and  then  instruct ;  some  first  teach,  and  when 
there  are  signs  of  the  new  life  they  baptize,  requiring  a 
"credible  profession."  The  former  would  make  dis- 
ciples first  and  convert  afterward,  the  latter  would 
decline  to  apply  the  seal  of  regeneration  to  a  blank. 
This  variety  of  practice  makes  statistical  returns  of  con- 
verts of  unequal  value. 

Polygamous  Con  verts.— Among  the  practical  difficul- 
ties found  in  a  land  where  immoral  customs  have  grown 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  social  life  is  that  of  dealing 
with  inquirers  with  two  or  more  wives.  While  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  are  m-^nogamists,  there  are  many 
polygamists.  According  to  the  Koran  any  Muhammadan 
who  can  afford  it  may  have  four  wives.  Among  all 
castes  of  Hindus,  but  especially  among  the  low  castes, 
a  plurality  of  wives  may  be  found. 

One  day  when  preaching  some  twentv-five  miles  from 
Neemuch  I  noticed  a  specially  friendly  face  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd.  At  the  close  a  man  came  forward, 
and  I  recognized  him  as  one  who  after  years  of  blindness 
had  received  eyesight  in  the  Mission  dispensary.   He  took 
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me  to  his  home,  saying  that  he  and  his  family  wished 
to  become  Christians.  He  introduced  me  to  his  house- 
hold, and  then  1  discovered  that  the  first  use  he  had 
made  of  his  restored  eyes  was  to  select  a  new  wife,  who 
was  now  associated  with  the  first  in  keeping  him  in 
comfortable  circumstances  by  basket  weaving.  Some- 
time afterward  he  brought  his  wives  to  Neemuch  asking 
to  be  received,  pleading  that  when  he  married  the  second 
time  he  did  not  know  it  was  sinful.  What  was  the  right 
thing  to  do  with  such  an  inquirer? 

Life  and  Zeal.— These  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
confront  us  in  the  field,  but  there  is  one  that  lies  deeper 
than  any  of  these,  and  it  is  a  problem  of  the  home 
churches  too,  viz.:  How  is  the  life  of  the  Christian 
community  to  be  quickened  and  its  zeal  intensified  so 
that  its  members  will  glow  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
extension  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom,  and  experience 
in  their  hearts  a  great  pity  for  the  perishing  multitudes  ? 

Living  as  convert*  do  in  a  pestilent  moral  atmosphere, 
and  accustomed  to  widespread  and  open  evil,  their  sense 
of  the  evil  condition  of  their  fellows  is  dulled. 

Discouragement  arising  from  fruitless  toil  is  apt  to  chill 
the  spirit  and  paralyze  effort.  The  surrounding  mass  of 
heathenism  with  its  enormous  resistance  of  inertia  tends 
to  dispirit  the  stoutest  hearted,  and  teaching  and  preach- 
ing are  apt  to  grow  perfunctory.  The  safeguard  against 
all  this  is  to  be  found  in  keeping  the  infant  church  in 
vital  union  with  Him  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  "  Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
Spirit,  saith  the  Lord.". 
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1872— Canada  Preabytirian  Assembly  instructed  its  For;  'gn  Mission 
Committer  to  select  a  field  and  send  forth  the  young  ladies 
w'  o  had  otTered  for  foreign  »er\-ice.— India  selectetl 
1871— Miss  Rodger  and  Mise  Kairweather  sailed  for  India,  and  for 
about  three  years  worked  with  the  Amirican  Presbyterian 
Mission  in  North  India. 
,875— Rev.  J.  F.  Campbell  (now  D.D.)  designate*!  as  a  mission- 
ary to  English-speaking  natives  in  Madras  by  the  Synod  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  prior  to  Union  of  1875.— Accepted 
by  the  United  Church ;  and  kept  for  a  year  addressing 
congregations.     Arrived  in  India  Dec.  6,  1876. 
I076— General  Assembly  decided  to  open  a  mission  in  the  native 
sUte  of  Indore,    Central    India— Rev.  J.    M.    Douglas, 
Cobourg,  designate*!.— Reacheti  Bombay  Decem1)er  32nd. 
1877— January  25th,  Mr.  Douglas  reached  Indore  city,  which  waa 
chosen  as  the  starting  point  of  the  mission. 
Misses    Rodger    and    Fairweather   shortly   after   went    to 

Indore,  and  liegan  zenana  work  there. 
Rev.  J.   F.  Campbell  arrive*!  from  Madras,  and  settled  at 

Mhow  in  July. 
Girls'  Uchool  opened. 
Printing  press  set  up  at  Indore. 

Misses  Forrester    and    McGregor  arrive*!  in   Indore,    .so 
Mrs.  Douglas  and  chil<!ren. 
1878— Zenana  work  begun  in  Mhow  by  Misses  Ro<!ger  and  Forrester. 
Mission  property  secured  on  the  edge  of  Indore  baz;f. 
First  baptisms. 

Persecutions  by  State  officials. 
1879— Opposition  to  schools  in  Indore  c!*v. 

Miss  Forrester  became  the  wife  ot  Rev.  J.  Fraser  Campbell. 
Rev.    J.   Wilkie,    M.A.  (now  D.D.)    and    wife    arnved.— 

L'ttled  in  Inclore. 
Mission  Council  instituted. 

Miss  R<x!ger  returned  from  Mhow  to  work  in  Indore. 
Miss  Fairweather  retired  from  the  mission. 
1882— Opposition  in  Indore  intensifying. 

Appeal  to  British  authorities.  •  •  i. 

Mr.  Douglas  returned  to  Canada,  and  his  connection  with 

the  mission  ceased. 

1883— Miss  Ross  arrive*!  in  January,  and  joine*!  the  staff  at  Indore. 

Rev.  Joseph  Builder,  B.A.,  and  wife  arrived  in  December, 

and  settled  at  Mnow. 
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1883 — Appeal  to  the  Viceroy  for  recognition  of  rights  to  preach 
lu  native  States. 

1884— Rev.  W.  A.  Wilson,  M.A.,  and  wife  arrive<l  in  December, 
also  Miss  E.  M.  Beatty,  M.D. 
Primary  Schools  opened  in  Ujjain. 
High  School  started  at  Indore  in  May. 

1885— Work  begun   in   Neemuch  in  September  by  Rev.    W.  A. 
Wilson. 
Medical  work  for  women  begun  in  Indore  by  Miss  Beatty. 
Christian    Boarding    School    begun    in    Indore    by    Mi'S 

Roilger. 
Rev.  R.  C.  Murray  arrived,  and  later  appointed  to  Ujjain. 
Opposition  at  Indore  quieted  by  Lord  Dufferin. 

i886 — Presbytery  constituted. 

Work  liegun  in  Rutlam  in  February  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Campbell 

on  return  from  furlough,  November,  1885. 
Government    grant-in-aid  to  the   High   School    in    Indore 

obtained. 
Expansion  of  work  in  Mhow,  Rutlam  and  Neemuch,  out- 
stations  and  village  schools. 
Congregation  organized  at  Indore. 
A.  v.  School  in  Neemuch  started. 
1887 — Mrs.  Murray  died. 

Three  months  later  Rev.  R.  C.  Murray  died. 

Indore  High  School  affiliated  with  Calcutta  University  to 

First  Arts  Examination. 
School  opened  in  Jawad.  outstation  of  Neenmch. 
Woman's  hospital  opened  in  rented  quarters  in  Indore  city. 
Miss  McGregor  retired  from  the  mission. 

188b— Rev.    J.    Builder,   in   ill-health,   returned  to    Canada,   and 

shortly  after  die<l. 
Arrival  of  Rev.  G.  MacKelvie,  M.A.,  stationed  at  Mhow, 

January,  1889. 
Arrival  of  Rev.  J.  Buchanan,  M.D.,  and  Miss  McKay,  M.D., 

who  were  later  married  and  stationed  at  Ujjain. 
Medical  work  for  women  undertaken  in  Ujjain. 

1889 — Arrival  of  Mis.ses  Scott  and  Sinclair  in  January. 

Arrival  of  Miss  Jamieson  and  Miss  Harris  in  November. 
Medical  work  at  Ujjain  transferred  to  Dr.  Buchanan  and  his 

wife. 
Dharm  Samaj  Missionary  Society  organized  in  Neemuch. 

1890— Miss  McKellar,  M.D.,  arrived  in  October,  and  Miss  Fraser, 

M.D.,  in  December. 
Revs.  N.  H.  Russell,  B.A.,  and  W.  J.  Jamieson  arrived  in 

December. 
Christian  Girls'  Boarding  School  temporarily  transferred, 

under  Miss  Harris,  to  Neenmch  in  July. 
Mi.ssion    Press    removed   to    Rutlam  in   December. — Cyan 

J'a/rika  began  to  be  published. 
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1891— Arrival  of  Miss  McWilliams  and  Miss  O'Hara,  M.D..  in 

December. 
Girts'  Boarding  School  at  Indore  built. 
College  building  begun.  ,,.   •  ^ 

Foundation  of  Woman's  Hospital  laid  by  the  Pnme  Minister 

of  the  State  of  Indore.  .   «        ^ 

Miss    Rodger  withdrew  from    the   mission,   and  Rev.   u. 

MacKelvie,  M.A.,  resigned. 
Hospital  for  women  in  Indore  opened  July  ist. 
Bungalow  erected  in  Ujjain,  also  at  Rutlam. 
1892— Arrivals  of  Miss  Calder,  Miss  Duncan  and  Miss  Tumbull, 

M.D.,  in  November. 
Miss  Beatty  retired  through  ill-health. 
Large  numbers  of  the  Mang  caste  baptized  in  Indore. 
Indian  Standard  began  to  be  published  at  the  Rutlam  Press. 
Press  Building   erected    at   Rutlam— partly    gift   of    Mrs. 

McCrea,  of  Gait. 
Church  and  school  built  in  Mhow.  ,      ^       j 

Mi.ss  McWilliams  on  account  of  ill-health  returned  to  Canada. 
Miss  Harris  died  in  London  on  her  way  to  Canada  in  ill- 
health. 
i8q»— Arrivals  of   Misses   White,    Douglas,   Grier,    Rev.    F.   H. 

Russell,  B.A.,  and  C.  W.  Woods,  M.D. 
Indore  College  advanced  to  B.A.  standard. 
First  Christian  Mela  held  in  Mhow. 

Y.M.C.A.  in  the  college  instituted.  ,,.  ,     ,        ,      ,, 

Widows'  and  Girts'  Industrial  Home  established  under  Mrs. 

Johory,  at  Indore. 
1804— Presbytery  classes  for  training  native  agents  instituted. 
Y  M  C.A.  formed  in  Girls'  Boarding  School. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Fitch,  first  licentiate  of  Presbytery. 
Girls'  School  built  at  Mhow. 
Two  Girls'  Schools  built  at  old  Neemuch. 
Miss  Campbell  arrived  in  December. 
Hospital  built  at  Ujjain  by  Dr.  Buchanan. 
1805— Miss  Chase,  B.A.,  Miss  Ptolemy,  Rev.  A.  P.  Ledingham, 

M.A.,  and  Jno.  J.  J.  Thompson,  M.D.,  arrived,  and  Miss 
Fraser,  M.D.,  withdrew,  also  Miss  Ross. 
Work  begun  in  Dhar  by  Miss  Dr.  O'Hara,  who  was  shortly 

after  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Russell. 
Sites  granted  bj  the  Maharaja  for  hospital  and  bungalows  in 

Dr  Budianan  appointed  to  the  work  among  the  Bheels. 

Mission  College  at  Indore  opened  by  Col.  Barr. 

Leper  Asvlum  undertaken  at  Ujjain.    ,     ,,.     ,      . 

School  for  the  Blind  opened  at  Ujiam  by  Miss  Jamieson. 

Arrivals  of  Rev.  J.   Fraser  Smith,  M.D.,  Misses    Leyden, 
Thompson  and  Weir. 
1896-Normal  training  class    instituted  in   connection  with  the 
college  at  Indore.  ...  ,  .  ,       i- 

Bungalow  for  Zendna  missionaries  built  at  Dhar,  also  dis- 
pensary building  undertaken. 
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1897-BhMl  Mission  Headquarters  established  at  Amkhut,  ir  the 
State  of  Ahrajpur.  ' 

Ladies'  Council  established. 

Ordained  missionaries  constituted  into  a  Finance  Committee 
Mr.  Janiieson  invalided  home. 
Outstations  opened  in  the  Dhar  District 
Orphanages    as  the  result  of  famine,  opened  in  Rutlam. 
M^w,  Dhar  and  Indore,  and  industrial  work  begun  iii 

1898— Dr.  Thompson  invalided  home,  and  shortly  after  died 
Miss  Calder  resigned  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriaire" 
Church  built  at  Dhar  by  gift  of  Knox  Church,  Gait     ' 
Orphanage  started  in  Neemuch  for  giris,  also  a  Widows- 
Home. 

MiMes  Dougan  and  Chase  returned  to  Canada  on  sick-leave. 

Dif*",  ^•'■'^  °^  '*"•**  granted  by  the  Auaipur  State  to  the 
Uneel  Mission. 

^SoL tui'nu^^'i  *^"-  5".^  ^^  first-fruits  of  the  work 
among  the  Bheels  gathered  in. 

Giris'  Boarding  School  attaineij  status  of  High  School 
1899-Arrival  of  Miss  G<x)dfellow,  Rev.  J.  T.  Taylor,  B.A.,  and 
wife,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nugent. 
Dr.  Smith  resigned. 
Year  of  terrible  famine. 

1890-Arriyal  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Harcourt,  Miss  S.  McCalla,  M.D.,  and 
Miss  Leach.  ' 

Miss  Lejrden  withdrew.  ^ 

Ordination  of  Rev.  Jairam  B.  Makasare  as  native  pastor  of 
Kutlam  Church. 

1901-Arrival  of  Revs.  W.  G.  Russell,  B.A.,  and  F.  J.  Anderson. 

McMrs.  Mackenzie  and  Grant  and  Miss  Wallace,  M  D    of  the 

Honan  Mission  temporarily  joined  the  staff 
Famine  again. 

1902— Arrival  in  January  of  Miss  B.  C.  Oliver,  M  D 
Resignation  of  Rev.  J.  Wilkie,  D.D. 
Rev.  Norman  H.  Russell  died  at  Mhow. 
Boys'  Orphanages  concentrated  at  Mhow. 
Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Grant  returned  to  China 
Miss  McCalla  joined  the  Honan  Mission  as  Mrs.  Grant 

Xv  „    •  .°^^  *°^  ^'^^  joined  the  mission,  also  Mr.  Geo. 
H.  Menzies,  M.D. 
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Mosaics  from  India. 

By  MarKBrtt  B.  Denning.  Photographic  sketches  revealing 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  Indian  life. 

Men  of  Might  in  India. 

By  Helen  H.  Holcomb.  Sketches  of  foundation-builders, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  an  introduction  to  strategic 
points  and  mission  methods  in  India. 

Village  Woric  in  India. 

By  Norman  H.  Russell.  Graphic  portraits  of  the  author's 
favorite  department. 

Wrongs  of  Indian  Womanhood. 

By  Mrs.  Marcus  B.  Fuller. 
Our  Sisters  in  India. 

By  Rev.  E.  Storrow. 

Pnndita  Ramabai :  the  Story  of  her  Life. 

By  Helen  S.  Dyer. 
Three  renderings  of  the  same  sad  story — the  heart-rending 
revelation  and  appeal  of  woman's  wrongs. 

The  Bishop's  Conversion. 

By  Ellen  Blackmar  Maxwell.  An  interesting  story  and 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  not  uncommon  but  foolish  impres- 
sion that  missionaries  are  an  indulged  and  indolent  lot. 

The  Cross  in  the  Land  of  the  Trident. 

By  Harlan  B.  Beach.    A  good  text  book  for  study  classes. 

India  and  Malaysia. 

By  Bishop  Thobum.  A  standard  work  by  a  successful 
missionary  of  long  experience. 

Across  India  at  the  Dawn  of  the  aoth  Century. 

By  Lucy  E.  Guinness.  A  racy  and  profusely  illustrated 
sketch  of  Indian  life — for  young  and  old. 


